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SOME DANGEROUS QUESTIONS. 


THE Government of the United States is beset with many 
unsettled questions of the gravest importance, relating to the 
laws of its organization. The Constitution is not free from such 
questions, and the Statutes abound with them. The present 
seems to be a favorable time for considering the defects in our 
system, some of which have repeatedly involved the country in 
great perils. 

The people of the United States have been cautioned and 
admonished, in every way that experience can give instruction, 
that, if they would preserve the form and essence of their repub- 
lican Federal Government, they must now begin the work of 
repairing its defects and providing for its future safety. 

Since 1860,—not to go back to earlier times,—the history of 
the United States has been so crowded with events, any of which 
would have endangered the strongest and most firmly established 
government of the world, that the mind stands balanced in con- 
jecture as to whether we have escaped destruction by super- 
human aid or through the saving power of the love that the 
people have for their Government, with which they have borne 
it up above every threatened danger. 

But, to whatever power we are indebted for our safety in the 
tempests of civil war and political strife through which we have 
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passed, and for the precious opportunity of considering the 
present and the future in the security of peace with all men and 
nations, and in the midst of unparalleled prosperity, it is mani- 
fest that our duty of faithful and patriotic care for the future 
welfare of our country was never so important as it is now. 

The great body of the American people, irrespective of local- 
ities or pursuits, are steadfastly anchored in the belief that in 
their State and Federal governments they have the best heritage 
of liberty and justice that was ever secured to any people. It is 
this fact that kindles their love for their institutions, and excites 
them to jealousy when the just powers and authority of either 
their State or national governments are put in jeopardy. 

This enlightened conviction and ardent affection of the people 
supply to these governments their vital force, and secure them 
against any assault which the people are in condition to meet 
and resist. 

It has been established in our recent history that the power 
of the people is adequate to protect the Government from any 
degree of violence, and that it is safe to trust to their power t» 
meet any form of open aggression upon the States or the Federal 
Government. This fact has been so well established that there 
is but little ground for apprehension that any such open attack 
will be made upon any of our governments. The danger is from 
another quarter, and will arise in a different form. 

The unholy ambition of men who have courted the people for 
their confidence, and their lust of power, which changes the serv- 
ants of the people into their masters, and destroys all sense of 
official responsibility, will not fail to point out to those who 
would make their hold on the great offices perpetual, the flaws 
and defects in our organic system which must be bridged over, 
from time to time, with some expedient of usurpation, in order 
that the Government may continue to exist. It will be claimed 
by them that such usurpations are necessary to executé the will 
of the people, which will be accordingly extolled as being above 
the Constitution. And in cases where there is serious distrust of 
the success of such measures, they will be approved and confirmed 
by a sort of plébiscite, in which a subsidized press will assume to 
utter the voice of the people. 

In such manner the people will be accustomed to have Execu- 
tive and Congressional usurpations conducted in their names, and, 
while they are flattered with the assurance that such measures 
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are for their security and advantage, they will too often fail to 
pereeive that their liberties are endangered. 

By our omission to provide against all necessity or excuses 
for irregular action in the conduct of the Government, we furnish 
a plea for usurpation which may, in the end, convert the Govern- 
ment into a mere instrumentality of mob rule. 

Measures which can find no sanction except in “the law of 
necessity,” and acts of public administration that are not war- 
ranted by any law, and must receive their validity from the sub- 
sequent ratification of Congress, however beneficial they may be, 
are to the last degree dangerous to the people and their govern- 
ment. Usurpation is stealthy, secret, and intriguing. It never 
is actuated by a good motive, and has no other aim than selfish 
aggrandizement. Its vigilance is always greater than that of 
the virtuous spirit of justice and liberty. Its tenacious hold ou 
power resists the most determined efforts to drive it away from 
its purpose, and it can seldom be met successfully except by 
means of prevention provided in advance. The will of the peo- 
ple—the vital power of government—is ineffectual to meet a 
secret usurpation set on foot by the trusted agents of government, 
unless it can be concentrated upon some act of open and clear 
invasion of their rights secured by indisputable law. If the 
usurper can fairly engage in debate with the people as to his 
right to exercise the power he claims, and can protest, with appar- 
ent candor, that he usurps power in their name, and only for 
their advantage or safety, he thereby too often gains all the 
ground that he may need in order to supplant, with his mere 
will, every law that may obstruct his designs. It is in this view 
that it becomes so important to the people that they should, in 
advance of the actual appearance of danger, guard their rights, 
powers, and liberties against abuse by those into whose hands 
they must of necessity be intrusted. 

The people are now enjoying the happiness of unusual pros- 
perity, and the repose of an apparently peaceful security. 

It is because our Government is so much under the direct 
control of the popular will, and seems so safe under that shelter, 
that its greatest dangers are found to spring up in our seasons of 
greatest prosperity. When the vigilance of the people is asleep 
in the embrace of luxurious contentment, the enemy is abroad, 
and the danger is supreme. 

It is no longer the duty of the outlook for dangers to our 
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Government to search the distant horizon for the signs of storms 
that may gather to vex us; but to examine the smooth seas for 
sunken rocks that may destroy us without warning. There is no 
danger that war between the States will ever be repeated. The 
States will never again be reconstructed by act of Congress. No 
State will ever be banished from the Union, or denied its equal 
suffrage in the Senate. As long as there is constitutional gov- 
ernment in America, each State will be complete in its autonomy. 
No standing army, or fieet, will probably ever menace a State 
with coercion. The people will be on the alert to give a check to 
such rugged policies, and to remedy such troubles as may arise, 
by a resort to measures less objectionable than cruel warfare. 
Internecine war will cease to be an American remedy for internal 
strife, or the arbiter of controversies between the States. We 
will find in the Supreme Court, or in conventions called by the 
States in conformity with the Constitution, some authoritative 
and peaceful solution of difficult questions that may hereafter 
arise. The wisdom that will compel us to such a course is at 
least one good and lasting result of the sad experiences of our 
great civil war. Many centuries will pass away before the Amer- 
ican people will forget how dangerous and costly is the effort to 
settle disputes relating to constitutional rights, where they 
involve the honor, the privileges, and property of great commu- 
nities, and the pride of race or of sections, by the arbitrament of 
the sword. They will remember with what desperate obstinacy 
even a small minority of our people will defend and protect what 
they believe to be their just rights, and the immense expenditure 
of blood and treasure it requires to overcome them. So that 
smoother counsels and more peaceful methods of adjustment 
may be safely relied upon, in the future, with reference to any 
controversies that may arise between the people of the several 
States. 

We have, therefore, an unembarrassed opportunity: to tarn 
our attention to other dangerous questions that lurk in the body 
of our laws of governmental organization. In such matters all 
the people and all sections of the country have a common and 
equal interest. We are all entitled to a safe government. 

A brief narrative of the more important dangers through 
which we have passed within the last sixteen years will serve to 
show the nature of some of the questions which are still left open, 
and for the settlement of which we cannot too earnestly labor. 
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The conclusion of the war left a perfect constitutional union 
between all the States, in which each State was the equal of 
another, according to one theory; but, according to another the- 
ory, the States that had been in rebellion were not entitled to 
participate in the conduct of the Federal Government, further 
than to ratify amendments of the Federal Constitution. This 
diversity of opinion has been practically settled by accomplished 
facts and the acquiescence of the people, and is not now regarded 
as an open question. The States are equal. 

The assassination of Mr. Lincoln, through which the powers 
and duties of the office of President devolved ‘upon Andrew 
Johnson, Vice-president, and his subsequent impeachment, in 
which he was put upon trial as the President of the United 
States, and was acquitted, settled the question that the Vice-pres- 
ident sueceeded to the office of President by the operation of the 
Constitution, and that, therefore, the office of Vice-president 
became vacant when Mr. Johnson became President. A majority 
of thirty-five to nineteen of the Senate voted that Andrew John- 
son, President, was guilty on three of the articles of impeachment 
presented against him by the House of Representatives, and a 
majority of thirty-four to sixteen, after a full trial, refused to 
give judgment upon eight other articles so presented; and so, 
being acquitted on three of the charges, he went through his 
term of office and into his grave under a censure of the House, 
from which the Senate refused to relieve him, because it had not 
the power to declare him guilty, and chose to leave him under aceu- 
sation. The power of the Senate thus to refuse to a President a 


judgment of acquittal, after a full hearing, on the trial of an 


impeachment (if it is an open question), may not be dangerous, 
except to the character of the country. But Hon. B. F. Wade, 
of Ohio, was then the President, pro tempore, of the Senate, and 
voted for the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. The law of 
Congress, approved on the Ist of March, 1792, is as follows: 


“That, in case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the 
President and Vice-president of the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate pro tempore, and in case there shall be no President of the Senate, then 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, for the time being, shall act as 
President of the United States until the disability be removed, or a President 
shall be elected.” 


If this statute, which is all the law on the subject, is constitu- 
tional (and this is an open and dangerous question), Mr. Wade 
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voted to make himself President of the United States. Whether 
he had the right to do this, is as serious a question in ethics 
as it is under parliamentary and constitutional law. Whether 
the President pro tempore of the Senate can be declared by a law 
of Congress as the officer who may in any case act as President 
of the United States, is an open question, and fraught with many 
serious dangers. 

The fifth clause of Sec. 1., Art. I., of the Constitution is as 
follows: “In case of the removal of the President from office, or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-president, 
and the Congress may, by law, provide for the case of removal, 
death, resignation, or inability both of the President and Vice- 
president, declaring what officer shall act as President, and such 
officer shall act accordingly until the disability be removed, or a 
President shall be elected.” It is not intended now to disenss the 
questions to which reference is made, but their magnitude and 
difficulty will more distinctly appear by a statement of some of 
the grounds of debate with which their solution seems to be 
embarrassed. 

The act of 1792, above quoted, seems to be rested on the sole 
ground that the President pro tempore of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House, are made “ officers” of the respective 
houses by the provisions of the Constitution. This fact does 
not establish, however, the other disputed proposition that they 
are the officers who may be declared by law of Congress as enti- 
tled to act as President of the United States. 

The prescribed tenure of office in such cases is during the 
“inability” of the Vice-president, or until a President is elected. 
During that period, the officer designated by the law acts as 
President of the United States in virtue of the Constitution and 
the law, and it is beyond the power of the Senate to remove him 
as Senator, or as President, by expulsion, and, possibly, even 
by impeachment. In every practical sense he ceases to be a 
Senator, but in fact must remain in that office so as to be or to 
remain President pro tempore of the Senate, in which capacity 
he is to act as President of the United States by his assignment, 
as Senator, to the temporary discharge of the duties of that 
office. This unavoidable involvement of the powers, functions, 
and duties of one who is filling three offices at the same time, 
in which many of his duties are wholly repugnant, has never 
been provided for by law. 
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There is serious doubt if this could be done. No State can, 
without its consent, be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate 
(Constitution, Art. V.). If Mr. Wade had succeeded to the 
powers and duties of the office of President, through the im- 
peachment of Mr. Johnson, he must either have remained in the 
Senate to represent his State, or else Ohio, without its consent, 
must have been deprived of its equal suffrage in that body. 
It is obvious that he could not have remained in the Senate to 
participate in enacting laws which he was compelled to approve 
or disapprove as President. And so of appointments to office. 

The boundaries of jurisdiction fixed by the Constitution 
between the legislative and executive departments seem strongly 
to forbid that any man can discharge the constitutional duties 
of one department while holding a constitutional office in the 
other, and this objection, with some of those above adverted to, 
applies to the Speaker of the House. It is not necessary to go 
further in the examination of the difficulties that the country 
would have met if Mr. Wade had succeeded to the Presidency. 
This open question would have led to the most dangerous diseus- 
sion, and must have produced violent agitation. While in office, 
and with no one to sueceed him (if the objection to his 
holding was valid on constitutional grounds), his right to 
act as President would have been fiercely assailed. He would 
have been regarded by millions of people as a usurper who 
had by his own vote, as Senator, removed Andrew Johnson 
so that he might unlawfully occupy his office. If he was not 
entitled to act as President under the Constitution, that great 
office would, through a defect in the law, have been vacant, 
and could not have been filled otherwise than by usurpation. 

Here then is a chasm of appalling darkness in our Constitu- 
tion, or in our laws of organization as a government, in which 
there is no light to guide us, no precedent to direct us, and no 
hand to lead us if we wait until the evil hour is upon us to pro- 
vide for the security of the Presidential succession. 

Another open and dangerous question exists in the fifth clause 
of Section 1, Article IT., of the Constitution, which is as follows: 
“In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his 
death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-president.” 
Here the office devolves upon the Vice-president by the simple 
force of the mandate of the Constitution, “in case of the inability 
of the President to discharge the powers and duties of said office.” 
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Does this feature of the Constitution execute itself when “the 
case” exists, or is that a matter to be determined and regulated 
by law? In either case we are equally forlorn, since neither the 
Constitution nor the law makes any provision on the subject, by 
which the inability of the President is to be ascertained and 
declared. 

A Vice-president who is a bold and determined man, and 
backed by a popular movement which a weaker man in the Pres- 
idential office might be unable to withstand, would find it easy 
in his own mind to assume “the inability of the President to 
discharge the powers and duties of the said office,” and to claim 
that the case existed in which the Constitution devolved the 
office of President upon him. This would apparently be a bold 
usurpation. But who is designated by the law or the Constitu- 
tion, in the recess of Congress, to question the right of the Vice- 
president at least to assume the Presidential office? Neither the 
laws nor Constitution define what is the nature, or degree, or 
length of continuance, of the inability that disqualifies a President 
from discharging (performing, or exercising) the powers and 
duties of the office. 

Since the second of July last, we have been mournful wit- 
nesses of the utter inability of the President to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office, through painful sufferings 
inflicted upon him through the murderous hand of an assassin, 
or else by the mad freak of a maniac. Death or insanity could 
searce have inflicted upon the President a more complete dis- 
ability as to the practical discharge of his powers and duties. We 
have no system of regency, or of a responsible cabinet or council 
of state through which we can conduct the Government, during 
a temporary inability of our chief magistrate. During all the 
weary months of his weakness and suffering he cannot delegate 
any of his personal duties as President, or any of his constitu- 
tional powers of the higher sort, to any other person. His 
powers are virtually in abeyance, and the executive arm of the 
Government is paralyzed. This state of things could not have 
been expected to exist, even for a short time, by the framers of 
our Constitution. 

Our dangers under these cireumstances, while they are fortu- 
nately not disastrous in this time of peace, are very grave. If 
foreign war should suddenly occur, the President could not issue 
an order to army or navy to put them in position for our defense. 
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If treason or insurrection should oceur in the States, his 
powers of repression would be nugatory. If the treasury should 
be robbed by its custodians, he could not remove the robbers 
from office, or change the keys to other hands. If treason should 
appear in his cabinet, he would be powerless to detect or resist 
it, or to remove the guilty ministers. If the custom-houses, post- 
offices, mints, or land-offices become vacant, he cannot fill them 
up with other persons. If Congress were in session, the embar- 
rassment would only be increased and the difficulties multiplied, 
for he could neither send in a message nor consider any measure 
they might enact. The pardoning power cannot reach the inno- 
cent man, whose life may have been forfeited through perjury or 
by a misguided effort to do justice. Indeed, the very life of the 
Government, so far as it is in the keeping of the President, is 
stricken down by the assassin’s weapon, “ and languishing does 
live” in the feeble pulsations of the chosen of the people. Our 
sorrow for the sufferings of the President almost forbids us to 
examine into the condition in which the country is left by this 
horrible blow, or to suggest anything as a remedy which admits 
the real danger of the situation. 

God may in his mercy lift us above our misfortunes, and in 
good time; but when we reflect upon what we have done to pro- 
vide against such calamities, we feel that our prayer, as a people, 
should be for pity upon our neglect of duty. We have taken no 
proper care to provide against misfortune. What may befall us 
before the President can possibly resume the duties of his office, 
no man can tell. We only know that a practical inability exists 
on his part to discharge these powers and duties; and that we 
have no tribunal to consider the extent of his inability, or to 
meet its consequences, or to provide for any exigency in which 
the country may be placed by reason of this event. If the Pres- 
ident and Vice-president were both removed or disabled from 
discharging the powers and duties of the Presidential office, we 
have not even the precarious chance of a succession by the Pres 
ident of the Senate, or Speaker of the House. We are without 
such officers. Where the fault of this dereliction of duty may 
justly rest, is not an inquiry pertinent to this article; but it is a 
matter that requires to be investigated. 

The Senate, in the choice of a President pro tempore, would, if 
assembled now to meet a great emergency, find itself equally 
divided between the great political parties. A fact that makes 
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the outlook for the country less cheerful at this moment, but 
greatly strengthens the argument for prompt action in making 
provision for the future safety of the country. 

During this entire century the people and the Congress have 
been anxiously considering how they could best provide for “a free 
ballot and a fair count” of the votes of the Electors for President 
and Vice-president. Not one hair’s breadth of actual progress 
has been made toward a solution of the real difficulties to be met. 
The subject has been discussed until it would overtax the most 
subtle mind to conceive of any phase of any question connected 
with the matter that has not been considered. Any adjustment of 
the difficulties which grow out of our imperfect constitutional 
provisions on this subject, if generally accepted as being fair, 
would be better than to leave it without any sort of regulation. 

The real obstruction to the adoption of some permanent rule 
or law on this subject has been found in the morbid apprehen- 
sions of political parties that some advantage would accrue to 
their opponents from the measures that have, so far, been 
suggested. 

In 1876 it was found to be necessary, in order to secure the 
peace of the country, to adopt the most extraordinary measures for 
counting the votes of Electors. The result was declared, and was 
sustained by the will of a virtuous and patriotic people, who did 
not receive it as a just judgment, but as a declaration of an 
American tribunal made in pursuance of law, and therefore con- 
clusive. Still it has left a tarnish on the history of that period, 
and a feeling of resentment in the hearts of the people which will 
never be removed, however just or unjust the reproach may be. 

When the Houses came to count the votes in Mr. Garfield’s 
election, after fruitless efforts to provide a rule, or a law, under 
which they could be actually counted, it was necessary to resort to 
a temporary expedient by which all questions were suppressed that 
could give rise to controversy, in order to declare a result which 
no one disputed, but which left the vote of Georgia uncounted. 
If New York had voted for General Hancock, Georgia voting, as 
she did, on a day not fixed by the laws of the United States, the 
result would probably have been a tie in the Electoral College. 
One vote in the House might also have divided the States equally, 
and the Senate in that event would have chosen a Vice-president 
who would have become President, or else a person not elected 
by the people would have captured the office. It would have 
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been beyond the bounds of a reasonable hope to have expected a 
peaceful result in this gauntlet of chances to which this great 
office would have been thus exposed. It should be enough to say 
to a wise people that all questions are open and dangerous that 
relate to the counting of the votes of Electors. They are as 
numerous as it is possible for the ambition, the cupidity, the 
fraud, and the skill of wicked men to invent. 

Other questions of momentous consequence are also open and 
dangerous, but as they do not relate particularly to the organic 
system and functions of the Government, they are passed by. 
What the remedy should be for the evils which so abound in our 
Government, is left to the reflections of thoughtful men. 

It may be impossible to provide by law for the performance 
by others of the duties and powers of the President during a 
temporary inability, or for determining when, and how, and under 
what circumstances his permanent disability vacates his office. 
But the Government cannot stop because a President is unable to 
execute the powers and duties of his office, by reason of mental 
or physical disorder. If the difficulty can only be met by amend- 
ing the Constitution, no time should be lost in providing that 
remedy. 

In the darkness that has fallen upon the country and clothed 
it in sorrow for our stricken chief magistrate, we must realize 
that other and deeper shadows may come to cloud the future if 
we are not vigilant to prevent them. The time is auspicious for 
united and harmonious effort in the work of providing for the 
country every security that wise and just laws can furnish against 
every evil in our organic system that can be foreseen. If we are 
not in all things, it is now apparent that in some great 
convictions and ennobling sentiments the American people are of 
one mind and one spirit. If the pride of party success and dom- 
ination, and the acrimony of sectional strifes, have been almost 
forgotten during more than a month of national anxiety, in which 
every heart has throbbed with one pulsation, there can be no ex- 
cuse for us if we do not improve this occasion and deal with these 
open and dangerous questions without permitting our counsels 
to be again disturbed by such considerations. 


JOHN T. MorGan. 
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Ir a Connecticut or Massachusetts Puritan of the first age of 
New England were to revisit the places where he had once dwelt, 
he would be not a little amazed, and—supposing him to retain 
his former opinions—not in the least gratified, at the ecclesiasti- 
eal changes which would first meet his eye. He would experience 
the same feeling of surprise and regret almost everywhere among 
the ancient abodes of Puritanism, in the Old World and the New. 
In the room of the plain meeting-house, whose architecture was 
conformed to no historic model, although possessed of a certain 
dignity and comeliness of its own, he would find his descendants, 
in most of the large and in not a few of the smaller towns, gather- 
ing within the walls of a Gothic structure, medieval in its form 
and associations. Raising his eyes to the spire, he would be aston- 
ished at beholding a cross on its summit, restored to the place 
whence he had indignantly dislodged it. Entering, with a frown, 
within the arched door, he would find the interior illuminated with 
mingled colors, transmitted through stained glass, resembling 
that which his contemporaries broke out of the windows of Can- 
terbury Minster and St. Paul’s, in the days of the Civil War. If 
it were Sunday, and the hour of worship, he would not have 
time to soothe the feeling excited by this transformation of a 
Puritan conventicle, before his ears would be offended with the 
sound of instrumental music, and he would desecry the organ, 
which he had excluded from the sanctuary, reinstated in its old 
place of honor. According to the unpublished diary of the late 
President Stiles, of Yale College, the first organ ever introduced 
into a Nonconformist congregation in England or America was 
placed in a Congregationalist meeting-house in Providence, in 
1770. It was a wonder and a scandal unto many. One had been 
used before at Princeton College, but not in the Sunday services ; 
and the misgivings occasioned there by the use of it in college 
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prayers had caused it, Dr. Stiles informs us, to be laid aside. A 
few years ago, I visited the old church at Zurich, where Zwingle 
preached, the edifice from which, having the same opinion on the 
matter of church music as the Puritans, he had, notwithstanding 
his fondness for the musical art, and his skill in it, expelled the 
organ; and there I found the organ again in its place, and was 
told by the sexton that it had been brought in only a fortnight 
before, after three centuries of exile, the way for its return having 
been paved by a previous use of a melodeon. The same retro- 
gression in this particular takes place generally, though in some 
localities more tardily than in others. Hardly more than a score 
of years have passed since an organ was allowed in the First 
Church in New Haven—the church founded by John Davenport. 
Returning to our Puritan visitor to the Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches of the present day, we observe that his grief 
and astonishment would only have begun on the discovery of the 
mutations which have been just described. His displeasure, if he 
were a Massachusetts Puritan of the early day, would be excited 
at hearing the Scriptures read by the minister, without comment, 
a practice which in his time was regarded as reprehensible. 
And this displeasure would be aggravated on hearing the minis- 
ter read, and the people or a choir sing, hymns by uninspired 
authors. He might, in some congregations, hear the Lord’s 
Prayer repeated in concert, the responsive reading of the Psalms, 
and other liturgical exercises which he had been wont to regard 
with reprobation. If favored with an invitation to a wedding, he 
would experience a pang, if not retire in disgust, at seeing the 
ring placed on the bride’s finger. The participation of a minister 
in the ceremony might itself be offensive to him, since mar- 
riage in the old Puritan colony was by the civil magistrate 
exclusively. So a religious service at a funeral, and especially at 
a grave, would strike him as a revival of a dangerous custom, a 
custom adapted to encourage superstition—which the Puritan 
community had, therefore, sternly discarded. If emotions of sor- 
row and condemnation would arise in his mind in view of 
these innovations, what would be his impressions on seeing his 
descendants engage in the celebration of Christmas, in the com- 
memoration of Easter, and even in delivering and hearing Lenten 
lectures for their spiritual edification? We have touched on 
sundry departures from old usage in matters purely ecclesiastical, 
without referring to various amusements and social customs 
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which are more or less in vogue in churches and circles still nom- 
inally Puritan,— practices which our fathers put under the ban. 
Let us not be misunderstood. Puritanism had many types 
and phases. It was sometimes moderate and sometimes extreme. 
It was not just the same thing in Old England as it was in New. 
In England there were Puritans who would not quarrel with a 
moderate episcopacy. A churchman like Ussher did not differ 
materially from a Puritan like Baxter. There was a vast num- 
ber of Puritans, under James I. and the Stuarts after him, who 
would have continued to use the prayer-book if a few obnoxious 
passages had been stricken from its pages. There were political 
Puritans, who coéperated with theological Puritans mainly from 
a wish to further the cause of civil liberty against hierarchical, as 
well as regal, usurpation and oppression. From the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign, there was a numerous body of Puritans in 
the Church of England. Her bishops were most of them, in 
principle, Puritans. In the vestment controversy, which formed 
the first conspicuous epoch in the conflict, prelates like Jewell 
would have been glad to cast off the cap and surplice. It was 
only the determined will of the Queen—a Lutheran in her 
creed, with strong ritualistic proclivities—that prevented the 
Church of England from becoming Puritan in its ceremonies — 
that is, much more closely conformed to the example of the 
Reformed Church on the Continent. Burleigh, Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Leicester, were Puritan statesmen. Puritanism was 
identified with no single form of chureh polity. A Puritan 
might be a Presbyterian, or Independent, or even favorable to 
an episcopate with limited functions of government. He might 
believe in a church establishment, or oppose it. Puritanism 
generally was hostile to the subjection of the church to the state, 
and looked with no favor on the Erastian theory, that church 
and state are one and the same, on which Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates at first proceeded, and which never ceased to exert a power- 
ful influence in shaping the Anglican polity. Yet even when 
Puritanism was completely dominant, under the Long Parlia- 
ment, there was a steady refusal to constitute in England a 
general assembly, such as existed in the Church of Scotland, or 
to relinquish the independence and supremacy of the civil author- 
ity in the affairs of religion, as well as in the secular sphere. As 
to liturgical worship, Calvinists at Geneva and elsewhere on the 
Continent, and in the Church of Scotland, organized by Knox, 
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had liturgical forms. The principal festivals, especially Easter, 
were frequently observed by bodies of Protestants who were 
closely affiliated with the Puritans. Puritans were bent on re- 
stricting the power of the Crown, especially in the regulation of 
the rites and ceremonies of Christian people, and in the exercise 
of church discipline. They wanted to simplify the English hier- 
archy by doing away with various ecclesiastical offices having no 
precedent in Scripture, and by curtailing the authority of bishops. 
They were disposed to sweep away from the ritual “ the relies of 
popery,”—such as the clerical apparel, and the phraseology 
included in prayers which was thought to countenance Roman 
Catholic tenets; and they were zealous for an educated ministry 
and for the exclusion from communion of unworthy participants. 
The drift of Puritanism was toward the banishment from polity 
and from worship of everything which could not sustain itself 
by a definite appeal to Scripture. The church, the Puritan felt, 
was emerging from a long period of corruption. It must look 
for its patterns of government and rite, not to the middle ages, 
which were ages of superstition, not even to the comparatively 
pure centuries following upon the apostolic era, but to the church 
of the apostles itself and to the Scriptures. The settlers of New 
England carried the tendencies inherent in their system to a far- 
ther limit than was reached by most others who had been desig- 
nated by the name of Puritan. They went back to what they 
considered the primitive organization of Christian societies. 
They discarded altogether written forms of prayer. They 
abjured all Christian festivals, except the Lord’s Day, which 
they rested on a revealed commandment. Observances which 
emanated from ecclesiastical authority in ages subsequent to 
the apostles, observances which symbolized dogmas not consist- 
ent with evangelical doctrine, or even thought to give countenance 
to a superstitious conception of the Christian ministry —an exag- 
geration of its function and prerogatives—they unsparingly 
swept away. Austhetic and sentimental considerations went for 
nothing, in comparison with the demand of what they judged to 
be apostolic and enlightened Christianity. Saints’ days, a monu- 
ment of medieval superstition, and linked to the Romish claim 
to a power of canonizing the departed; with them all fasts and 
feasts handed down in the church, but of merely human ordination ; 
vestments suggesting to the people that their religious teacher 
was something more than a minister; the agency of a clergyman 
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in uniting persons in marriage and in the burial of the dead, 
which for ages had been deemed indispensable on these occasions; 
the attaching of a mystic sacredness to church edifices; accessories 
of worship which sprang out of moods of feeling, or kindled moods 
of feeling, not involving of necessity intelligent acts of devotion ; 
all these institutions and practices the Puritans, in the first age 
of New England, abolished. They were Protestants of the 
Protestants. With the Bible in their hands, they undertook a 
rigid excision of whatever had crept into the church, or been 
imposed on the church by its rulers, after the canon of the New 
Testament had closed. 

One who glances at the ecclesiastical and exterior aspects of 
Puritanism may judge it to be undergoing a rapid process of dis- 
integration. Forms of church government which Puritanism 
established, to be sure, still subsist and flourish. But even these 
—in New England, at least—have materially changed since the 
time when a minister lost his clerical character on leaving his 
office in a particular congregation, and became, in all respects, a 
layman. Amid these changes of custom and rite, what is there, 
it may be asked, that abides? What are the permanent elements, 
which time has spared, and which will continue to live ? 

There is, in the first place and preéminently, the Puritan 
rejection of the dogma that the minister is a priest. 

This denial was a part of the protest which constituted Prot- 
estantism. Luther proclaimed it in his earliest proclamations 
of evangelical doctrine. But Puritanism reiterated this protest 
in the most emphatic and practical shape. What was the doctrine 
of the priesthood? It was the doctrine that the clergy are recip- 
ients of a special grace,—an “ indelible” grace,—by which they 
are constituted the indispensable almoners of heaven’s gifts to 
the flock, the exclusive channel through which the good offered 
to men in the Gospel must be received — mediators, thus, between 
Christ and the laity. This body of priests are a close -corpora- 
tion; without their act and consent none can enter their ranks. 
Coupled with these tenets is the doctrine of the sacraments as the 
indispensable means of conveying grace to the individual, as oper- 
ative by a mysterious, intrinsic virtue, and as rites which the 
priest alone is competent to administer. 

The essence of the Puritan protest must be distinguished from 
its accidents. To give effect to their rejection of the doctrine of 
a priesthood, they adopted measures which some may consider to 
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have been, even at that time, more radical than was necessary ; 
the significance and propriety of which, however, can be judged 
aright only by those who penetrate to the core of the great con- 
troversy in which they were parties, and form a just idea of its 
momentous character. In other words, we must not overlook the 
principle for which they were consciously contending. And, as to 
these special practices, it may be that usages which are now safe 
and innoxious have acquired this character by means of the 
Puritan protest which led to the temporary displacement of them. 

Look, for example, at the subject of marriage. This had 
been deemed a sacrament. As such, it was valid only when sane- 
tioned by the priest. In no other way could the grace required 
for securing the benefits of matrimony be procured. Marriage 
without the act of the priest was impossible; it was unchristian 
concubinage. This had been the belief of Christian Europe. It 
gave to the clerical corporation of the Church of Rome an abso- 
lute control over marriage in the Christian nations under its sway. 
This tremendous prerogative had been acknowledged to inhere in 
the clergy. All this the Puritan of New England repudiated in 
the most practical way possible. He married without the help of 
a minister. He went with his bride before the civil magistrate, 
and entered into covenant with her. Those who call to mind the 
conflict, in recent days,in Roman Catholic countries—as Belgium, 
Italy, and France—over the validity of marriage by the civil 
contract, will better appreciate the magnitude of that question on 
which the Puritans, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
were called upon to act. When the battle has been won,— when 
there is no longer practical danger that the indispensableness of 
the clergyman to give validity to a marriage will be asserted,— 
the reasons, such as they were, for disconnecting the marriage 
covenant from religious services are no longer applicable. 

The objection to the use of a ring in the marriage ceremony 
was felt by Puritans generally, in England as well as here, even 
by those who had no scruples about the solemnization of the rite 
by a minister. The main ground of this objection was the common 
idea that the ring was symbolical in such a sense as to imply 
the sacramental character of marriage. The ring was used in 
espousals by the ancient Greeks and Romans, but was not used 
by them as a part of the marriage ceremony. In the Church 
it continued to be used in betrothal, as a symbol of the tie which 
had been formed; but in the marriage rite itself it was probably 
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not used until about the tenth century. The introduction of the 
marriage-ring was probably derived from the custom of giving 
the ring, with the staff, to bishops at their consecration. Whether 
correctly or not, the ceremony of placing the ring on the bride’s 
finger was held, as we have said, to indicate the symbolic and 
sacramental nature of marriage itself. The couples of Puritan 
descent who go through the form of bestowing and receiving the 
ring, at the present day, certainly have no such dogmatic associa- 
tion with what they regard as a harmless and pleasing custom. 
But there is no ground for flinging stones at their Puritan ances- 
tors who were in the thick of the battle with Romish theology, 
and who felt called upon to serutinize the usages which had come 
down from times when Christianity was taught in a perverted 
form, and the rights of the laity were absorbed by the clerical 
body. 

It would be easy to show how a variety of Puritan usages are 
thus the offshoot of a deep-seated antagonism to the sacerdotal 
theory of the ministry. Those who adhere to this theory, and 
those who play fast-and-loose with it, not distinctly knowing 
what they do hold, will find nothing to respect in the sturdy, 
unsparing protest of Puritanism. It cannot escape the 
student of English history that it was the Puritans who, as 
regards English Christianity, inflicted upon sacerdotalism a blow 
from which it has never recovered. 

In the second place, the Puritan was the champion of the truth 
that Christian worship must be a “reasonable service,” that is, 
intelligent and spiritual. 

The idea lingered in the minds of men that God has a special 
abode in consecrated temples, which have thus a mysterious 
sanctity. This idea, which the Puritan saw to be contrary to the 
letter as well as spirit of the New Testament, he took effectual 
measures to dispel. He used his “ meeting-house” for town- 
meetings, or any other lawful secular purpose. p 

Another phase of this conviction as to the nature of true 
religion led to an abhorrence of all ceremonies which either 
convey no clear meaning to the mind, or were thought to 
encourage a piety divorced from intelligent perceptions of truth 
and sound principles of conduct. Vague, dreamy sentiment, 
emotions which spring out of no truth recognized by the mind, 
and leave the character and actions of those who indulge in them 
unaltered, were odious to the Puritan. In our times, from 
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esthetic impulses, there has been a tendency toward medieval 
types of devotion. Puritanism was a vigorous reaction against 
analogous conceptions of piety. 

If the Puritan sometimes laid a rough hand on “the fair 
humanities” of the old ritual, the motive at least may be honored. 
He meant that religion and religious worship should be genuine ; 
should be a real approach of the rational creature to the Creator. 
When Oliver Cromwell, in 1644, was Governor of Ely, he wrote 
to a clergyman named Hitch to forbear from the service of choral 
worship in the cathedral, which he styled “ unedifying and offen- 
sive.” The clergyman, however, did not desist. Entering the 
church and finding Hitch chanting in the choir, Oliver reiterated 
the command, and as the clergyman still persisted, said to him, 
“Leave off your fooling, and come down, sir,’—an injunction 
which had the effect to break off the service. It appeared to 
Cromwell, And to many Puritans of that day, to be mere “ fool- 
ing.” Ceremonies which had been transmitted from less enlight- 
ened times struck them as either a substitute for spiritual worship, 
or as artificial, cumbersome performances, as repugnant to sincere, 
manly devotion, as the elaborate etiquette of Louis XIVth’s 
court is repugnant to our idea of genuine kindness and courtesy. 
There was a virility in the Puritan which made him impatient 
of ceremonies which he felt that he had outgrown, impatient 
of the pageantry of worship which was an heirloom from the 
days when imagination shaped the usages of court and temple. 
This was the secret of his craving for simplicity in religious 
services. The Puritan was a stanch enemy of formalism; and 
formalism, it cannot be denied, is a besetting danger in the Chris- 
tian church as under other religions. While, therefore, many 
of these questions relating to worship are open to debate, and 
while no single individual can make himself a measure of what is 
edifying to all others, and no more any one generation determine 
what is wholesome for another, the Puritan’s grand assertion that 
religion, if it have any worth, must be intelligent and spiritual, 
retains a perpetual force and value. 

Thirdly, the Puritan inculeation of the supreme authority of 
religion in every province of human life has lost none of its im- 
portance. 

Others did not deny that the civil magistrate was bound by 
the law of God, but the Puritan thundered this truth in the mag- 
istrate’s ear. The Puritans never forgot “the higher law.” 
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James I. was not wrong in thinking that Puritanism did not 
comport with such prerogatives as he wanted kings to possess. 
This lesson his descendants practically learned. No Puritan 
would ever have fallen on his knees and assured that theological 
despot that his twaddle was uttered with the special assistance of 
the Holy Ghost. The temptation of Puritanism was to substi- 
tute a tyranny of the church for a tyranny of the state; but 
their system nourished a spirit of independence which eventually 
proved too strong for any spiritual authority of their own crea- 
tion to withstand. 

It was the idea of the supreme place that belongs to religion 
as the guide and motive of all conduct, that inspired Puritan views 
in respect to amusements. Many of the amusements which they 
proscribed no Christians now approve. Macaulay wittily re- 
marks that they forbade bear-baiting, not because it gave pain to 
the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the spectators. But 
this reason, as everybody now allows, was good and sufficient. 
It was a demoralizing sport. It is a disputed point whether the 
theater is, or is not, a legitimate instrument of culture and 
source of entertainment. But few sober-minded persons would 
now sanction that theater which the Puritans forbade. Extreme 
Puritanism made too little room for recreations. Its tendency 
was to give a too somber hue to the life of the young. In its 
degenerate form, Puritanism might run into that exclusive ab- 
sorption in the affairs of religion which has been designated 
“ other-worldliness.” But one should not be ashamed to declare 
it to be the glory of Puritanism that it cut out of the programme 
of life everything frivolous and everything debasing, and 
affirmed that man’s pleasures as well as grave employments must 
be conducive to the advancement of his intellectual and moral 
nature, and consonant with his destiny as an immortal being. 
Matthew Arnold has made much of the want of the “ Hellenic” 
element in the Puritan ideal of man and of life. Whatever 
fault there was of this character sprang from the excess of a 
virtue. If the injunction of Christianity be right that “ whatso- 
ever ye do” is to be done for the glory of God, or for a religious 
spirit and for religious ends, the Puritans must be allowed to be 
distinguished among all witnesses to this fundamental truth. 

Dean Mozley has called it a sufficient argument against Puri- 
tanism that it came to be laughed at. It succeeded in making 
itself an object of derision. But the first Christians had the 
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same lot. They were “mocked at.” It was not the English 
Puritans that Lucian derided. Moreover it must be remembered 
that not all Puritans were ascetic. John Milton was a zealous 
Puritan. The extravagances and hypocrisy which Puritanism, 
like other religious movements, could not fatl to breed were ex- 
erescences by which the system is not to be judged. The Puri- 
tan sense of the responsibility and seriousness of life will be 
denied only by those who attach little weight to the precepts of 
the New Testament. 

These are signs that the long controversy of Churchman and 
Puritan is approaching its end. Its dimensions are becoming 
every day contracted. 

First. One principal bone of controversy grew out of the 
union of church and state. What should be the power of the 
magistrate in the concerns of the church? With the severance 
of the connection of church and state, disputes of this sort are 
superseded. In this country, all parties unite in the convic- 
tion that the civil authority should be neutral as regards the 
different denominations, and that these should severally govern 
and sustain themselves. In England, Noncunformist and Ritual- 
ist appear disposed to join hands in securing disestablishment. 
It is curious to observe that a considerable portior of the former 
class have hardly any other objection to the Anghesi Church 
except that it is allied to the state. Disestablishment might 
bring opposers within its pale. 

Second. The number is comparatively small who maintain a 
divine right for either system of church organization. Not 
only Episcopalians, but Presbyterians also, and even Congrega- 
tionalists, have often stoutly asserted that their peculiar method 
of government is the only admissible one according to the laws 
of the New Testament. Such pretensions have less and less 
support. A multitude of churchmen agree with the great lights 
of the English Reformation down to Hooker and including him, 
—not to speak of eminent Anglicans of a later day,—that episco- 
pal government, however ancient and however beneficial, is not 
essential to the being of a church or to the existence of an 
authorized ministry. The various systems of church order show 
their character by their fruits, and by their fruits they will be 
judged. The jure divino claims must share the fate of the political 
theories that affirmed the divine right of kings or the divine 
right of democracy. 
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Third. The historical questions, anciently so much disputed 
between Anglican and Puritan, are less and less controverted 
among unbiased scholars on either side. Let me mention two 
works of a recent date. The “Essay on the Christian Minis- 
try,” by Professor Lightfoot, now the Bishop of Durham, and 
the Bampton Lectures on the “ Organization ot the Primitive 
Churches,” by Mr. Hatch, another eminent scholar, contain little 
which candid Presbyterian or Congregationalist scholars would 
dispute. The removal of such inquiries from the atmosphere of 
partisanship to the field of true scientific and historical inquiry, 
brings to pass a substantial agreement among students. The 
origin and character of early episcopacy are pretty well ascer- 
tained, and the results of historical research dispose of extrava- 
gant assertions which have been made on both sides. 

Fourth. A right apprehension of historical development in the 
church has contributed to an agreement in more enlightened 
views. The Anglican often planted himself on the church of the 
first three centuries. The Puritan denied any special authority 
in the post-apostolic church. He found, pretty early, prayers 
for the dead, and other unscriptural and obnoxious practices. 
On the other hand, the Puritan not unfrequently, tacitly if not 
expressly, rejected in a peremptory way whatever could not plead 
for itself an explicit scriptural warrant. Protestants, on both 
sides, are coming to perceive that, as the Spirit of God did not 
forsake the church at the death of the apostles, there might be a 
legitimate development in doctrine, in ethics, in forms and modes 
of worship, in polity. Rejecting the theory of Cardinal Newman 
and the Roman Catholics of his school, which assumes that 
development was of necessity normal, and bears throughout 
the seal of infallibility, we can still value everything in the 
church of the post-apostolic ages, down to the present, which is 
not discordant with the genius of the Gospel. We neither cut 
ourselves off from the past, nor make ourselves slaves to the past. 
Here is an advance beyond the point of view of the average 
Churchman and of the average Puritan of a former day, and a 
basis for agreement. 

Fifth. As regards worship, few, if any, would now assert the 
unlawfulness of written forms. Few would speak slightingly 
of those which are collected in the Book of Common Prayer. 
Who can fail to discern the power of that Litany through which 
multitudes of devout Christians, for a thousand years past, have 
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poured out their supplications for deliverance? On the other 
hand, the time is past for persons to speak contemptuously 
of extemporaneous prayer—especially persons who have much 
knowledge of the early church. There are many who prize the 
Liturgy, but yet crave the liberty of offering in public worship 
spontaneous, unwritten supplications. And it is more and more 
recognized that all Christian souls are not edified by precisely 
the same methods of worship. To preserve and to use the rich 
legacy of devotion, the treasures of prayer and hymn, which 
have come down from the past, and, at the same time, to give 
unfettered expression to the aspirations and all the deep religious 
emotions which belong to the living present, to the hour that 
now is—this is the problem which thoughtful and reverent Chris- 
tian men will eventually solve. In worship, as in government 
and discipline, order and liberty are to blend. 

GeorGE P. FIsHEr. 
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“The unity of government, which constitutes you one people, is also now 
dear to you. It is justly so; for it is a main pillar in the edifice of your inde- 
pendence —the support of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad, of your 
safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from different causes and from different quarters, 
much pains will be taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
the conviction of this truth; as this is the point in your political fortress 
against which the batteries of internal and external enemies will be most con- 
stantly and actively (though often covertly and insidiously) directed,—it is of 
infinite moment that you should properly estimate the immense value of your 
national union to your collective and individual happiness.”— Washington's 
Farewell Address. 


A LEARNED and acute gentleman has recently put forth a new 
edition of a large book, designed, as the preface states, to show 
that the authors and promoters of the late rebellion committed 
no crime against the laws of the United States, for the reason 
that their States having passed ordinances of secession, they were 
no longer amenable to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against treason, insurrection, ete., and that now the Ameri- 
can people “are, in form, and life, and action, an association of 
republics,” and, as we understand him, nothing more or other.* 

Another writer, justly very eminent at the bar, and very pow- 
erful in the political party that resisted the last three amend- 
ments of the Federal Constitution, and all legislative action to 
enforce them, has, in the May number of this Review, given his 
views on the nature of the relation of the national and State gov- 
ernments, and has pointed out what he considers to have been 
the invasions of State rights by the national Government, and 
the dangers of many acts of Congress in the direction of cen- 
tralization.t 


*“The Republie of Republies, or American Federal Liberty.” By C. P. 
Centz, Barrister. Boston: Little, Browy & Co. 1881. 
t ‘Centralization in the Federal Government.” David D. Field. 
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With the fundamental and definite proposition of the latter 
writer we entirely agree, that “the American Government” is 
“that mixed system of national and State organizations which 
found their last and best expression in the Constitution of the 
United States. The vital principle of this system is the balancing 
of the governments, national and State, in such a manner as 
to hold them forever in equipoise.” 

We think it as clear as anything can be made in this world by 
the use and interpretation of language, by nearly a century of his- 
toric practice, and by the judgments of the judicial courts, both 
State and national, that the doctrines of the “Republic of Repub- 
lies” are wholly unfounded. The confederacy of the Revolution 
came near being what Mr. Centz conceives the United States to 
be now. The Declaration of Independence, when effectual, made 
each colony a State, perfectly independent of all the others. There 
was no obligation to any kind of union. Sixteen months later, 
these States, as such, formed a confederation, which was neither 
legally nor philosophically a government. It had the power “ of 
determining on peace and war,” of sending and receiving 
embassadors, entering into treaties under strict limitations, of 
regulating questions of prize, of appointing courts for the trial 
of piracy and felonies on the high seas, to decide certain contro- 
versies between the States, to regulate the alloy and value of 
coin, and intercourse with the Indian tribes, to establish and 
regulate “ post-offices from one State to another,” and to appoint 
certain officers in the army and navy. This, in substance, was 
all. It could not impose any taxes upon persons or things; it 
could have no judiciary except as to piracy, ete., and, conse- 
quently, even as to the post-office, it could not itself enforce its 
own power. It was indeed a league,—precisely what Mr. Centz 
considers the present United States to be,—an association of 
republies. The Revolution lasted six years longer, and was slow 
and full of disaster and disappointment chiefly because the con- 
federacy had no direct relations with the body of the people whose 
liberties it was endeavoring to secure, and could not compel the 
service of a single citizen or the payment of a penny into the 
common treasury. It is probable that the glorious enterprise 
would, on these accounts, have failed altogether, but for the 
ancient hostility of the king of the French to the British, which 
was bronght in effective play at the critical moment, not on 
account of any love of his for free institutions, but because 
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he desired to dismember the empire of a rival and an enemy. The 
brave and intelligent French people have required almost one 
hundred years to emancipate themselves from the tyranny of 
kingeraft, since their own king assisted our fathers to establish a 
government of liberty and order, to which their own is at last 
happily assimilated. 

The independence of the American States having finally been 
achieved by the peace of 1783, the confederacy of the thirteen 
independent and “ associated republies” continued for four years 
of peace the experiment of that species of association which had 
been found so inadequate in time of war. It proved to be as per- 
nicious in peace as it had been insufficient in war, and when the 
Convention of 1787 met, the peril of the complete failure of the 
United States was imminent. The Convention contained many 
members of learning, of wisdom, of prudence, and of practical 
sagacity in affairs. The discussion and proceedings show that 
human history was ransacked, and all the fountains of philosophy 
and experience were opened. Everything was considered. There 
were the dangers of what we are now accustomed to call central- 
ization—a very conveniently indefinite and elastic term—and 
the perils of decentralization—an equally uncertain term, but of 
which the people of the States had tasted the bitterness. The 
centralization feared was not so much that of lodging powers in 
a government of all the States and all the people, as that of 
power falling into the hands of the few—an aristocracy—and 
so drifting back to a class and kingly government like that fiom 
which the colonies had delivered themselves. 

Among a people substantially homogeneous there could be 
little danger to liberty in the centralization of all legislative 
power in the hands of the representatives of all the people, under 
a written constitution. Such was essentially the government of 
each one of the States. But the very fact that the people of all 
the States were one people, with a common intercourse, with com- 
mon objects, and common necessities and dangers, made it evi- 
dent that, for common purposes, a government of that people 
should be instituted. The members of the Convention were famil- 
iar with the fate of the Greek republies, which had gone to ruin 
from the want of such a government and from a gradual cen- 
tralization of power and domination in one State, which could not 
easily have happened in a case in which the coherent power and 
voice of all might hold in check the ambition or insolence of any 
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part. They saw that the brilliant triumph of the United Nether- 
lands, in their struggle for liberty, had waned and relapsed into 
a night of tyranny, because there was no common and compre- 
hensive government that was of all and for all in the maintenance 
and defense of the common interests of their people. And, more 
than all,—what it required neither historical research nor philo- 
sophical discussion to understand,—they felt the very founda- 
tions of the liberty and happiness they had fought so long to 
secure crumbling beneath their feet with the existing system. 
What then? A change of system was resolved upon, and— 
though it may seem strange to those who fancy that the Constitu- 
tion of 1787 was of the same nature as the articles of confedera- 
tion, and that the Constitution of to-day is the same that it was 
before it was amended in fifteen particulars—it was a change 
that was to make the situation of the States and of the people 
different from what it was before. The “association of repub- 
lies,” not less dear to us than to Mr. Centz, remained ; but, if 
plain Janguage can be trusted, “the people of the United States, 
in order to secure the blessings of liberty, etc., to themselves and 
their posterity,” established the Constitution of the United States 
of America. In it, and by it, the people, as a whole people and 
as one people, granted legislative powers to a Congress created by 
the Constitution itself, and never before and not otherwise exist- 
ing; they provided how and by whom its members should be 
elected, and they described the things it might do, and declared 
what it should not do, just as the constitutions of the States 
defined and limited legislative power in the creation of legisla- 
tures; they provided that certain enumerated powers should not 
be exercised by the States ; and, to crown all with a certainty, as 
they supposed, beyond the reach of cavil, they provided that. 
“ this Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall 
be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the United States, shall be 
the supreme law of the land, and the judges in every State shall be 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” They provided, also, for a judi- 
ciary, to decide all questions arising under the Constitution and 
the laws, and a president to execute them, as well as for armies 
and navies; and they provided, finally, for the amendment of the 
Constitution from time to time, according to a manner specified. 
Here, then, was a government, complete in all its parts, which 
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purported to be ordained and established by the people, and 
which was to make and execute supreme laws. Were not these 
laws to operate upon and be enforced against persons? If 
armies were to be raised, or taxes imposed, or counterfeiting pun- 
ished, was it not the individual citizen to whom the law was to 
speak? The discussion of such a question would at this day be 
inexcusable. The judgment of the Supreme Court pronounced by 
Chief-Justice Marshall, more than sixty years ago, in McCullough 
v. Maryland (4 Wheaton, 316), settled all there could be of the 
question. 

Under the new system there came into existence, in the fullest 
sense, one government of one people, which, in respect to the sub- 
jects committed to it, was supreme and incapable of destruction 
otherwise than by non user, conquest, or revolution. The same 
people that created it might have conferred upon it all the pow- 
ers of the States as well as a part of them, and made it for all 
what each State was for itself. In either case, it would have been 
in kind precisely the same—in degree, of course, widely different. 
Our fathers wisely did not choose to do so—they intended that 
the government of the whole people should not interfere with or 
abridge the rights and powers of the governments of the States 
further than was necessary to the liberty and welfare of all the 
people. They, therefore, adopted the new, and, as it has proved, 
happy experiment of subjecting every person in the United States 
to two distinct governments, to each of which he owed duties, 
generally of different kinds, but in some cases the same. So long 
as the laws of Congress should be confined to the subjects intrusted 
to it, and the laws of the States to the subjects retained by them, 
no conflict of duty could arise. In case Congress or the legisla- 
ture of any State should transcend its authority, the judiciary, 
independent of both, would rectify the error. In a division of 
powers no better mode, fallible as it may be, can be conceived of. 
One element, indeed, of the structure of the national Govern- 
ment—and a most important one, since it can have no president 
and no senators without their organized action— is the association 
of State republics, but the fact that they supply indispensable parts 
of the fabric does not make it their fabric alone, or constitute 
them the Government itself. By whatever name we call it, it is 
a government whose laws and administrative and judicial acts 
operate directly upon the people, and not through or upon the 
States in their collective or political character. A majority of 
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the States could, undoubtedly, break up the Government by sim- 
ply omitting to appoint electors of president and vice-president, 
or senators, just as a State government could be destroyed by a 
majority of its counties or election districts. This would be pre- 
cisely equivalent to an act of secession. 

“The supreme law of the land” must be obeyed in every part 
of the land, just as much after a State act of secession as before, 
unless the supreme law has been overborne by such act; but if 
overborne, it is because the law of the State in ordaining seces- 
sion is superior to the Constitution and laws of Congress, which 
is exactly the reverse of what the Constitution itself plainly 
declares. 

In some sense and in some respects, the Government of the 
United States is an association of republics, but it is also, in 
respect of the subjects embraced in the Constitution, in the 
largest sense and in the widest aspect a single government of 
a single people. So it will continue so long as the general wel- 
fare and the blessings of liberty and peace are to remain with us 
and our posterity. The question has been dealt with through 
almost a century of Congressional and State debate and legisla- 
tion, and of judicial discussion and decision, and of practical 
administrative action, and, at last, it has borne the final test of 
war, always with one result. Let it be at rest. 

The paper of Mr. Field brings forward questions of a different 
character. Taking the structure and nature of the Government 
and its proper relations to the States to be what he considers 
it, as stated at the beginning of this article, and what we have 
endeavored briefly to point out, a certain degree of danger must 
always exist that the equilibrium of powers and rights partitioned 
to the government of the people of all the States, or reserved to 
each State or to the ‘people, will be disturbed. This danger is 
double, but less terrible for that reason. In one direction, the 
general Government is presumed to be tempted to amplify its 
power and authority at the expense of the several States. In the 
other direction, each State is supposed to desire to make its juris- 
diction within its borders more complete than it is. The gravi- 
tations of aggressive political ambition, therefore, counteract each 
other, and tend to leave the structure of the government un- 
changed. Centralization, so called, can, in our condition, be 
nothing more than an increase of power of the general Govern- 
ment, and usually a corresponding diminution of the powers of 
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the States. Applied to certain subjects it might be most wise and 
necessary. The formation of the original Constitution was itself 
an act of stupendous centralization, but it was done as the only 
means of preserving the liberties of each and of all the States 
and the people, and of avoiding the wreck that had overtaken all 
previous associated republics. It consisted of withdrawing cer- 
tain powers from separate and single communities of people, 
and lodging them in one great community of the same people. 
At that time, the people of the thirteen States were far more 
widely separated in institutions, in social habits, in industries, and 
in intercourse than are the people of the thirty-eight States at the 
present time. Political and social assimilation, trade and com- 
merce, through time and the railway and telegraph, have made 
the people covering the breadth of the continent a much more 
compact and homogeneous body than were those who inhabited 
the small extent of territory extending from Massachusetts to 
Georgia at the close of the Revolution. The dangers in increas- 
ing the governmental powers of the aggregated community are, 
therefore, correspondingly less, and in some few respects the 
need of these changes has been greater. The Constitution itself 
provided for changes in the apportionment of powers between the 
general Government and the several States by the concurrent 
act of two-thirds of both houses of Congress, and of the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the States, ete. The first eleven 
amendments of that instrument, adopted before 1800, were all 
restrictive of the powers of the general Govertiment—some 
in favor of the States, and more, directly in favor of the people 
as common members of one political community. A long and 
bitter experience of the power of respective States to establish 
and maintain the institution of slavery led two-thirds of both 
houses of Congress and the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
States, by the 13th, 14th, and 15th amendments, to destroy this 
power, and to secure liberty and equal rights in every State, 
under national protection. This was truly a great change in 
favor of the power of the whole people, and in diminution of 
the powers of the people of each State. Was this “a step that 
endangered the liberties” of the people of the States? It gave 
liberty to millions. It secured, or purported to secure, equality 
of rights and equality of protection under the laws. It is true 
that this change was resisted in Congress and out of it by a great 
political organization, but is there now any political party or any 
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considerable number of citizens who would undo that great act, 
or who fear that the safety or ultimate welfare of any State is 
endangered by it? If this question be answered in the negative, 
then there have been no undue or dangerous steps toward cen- 
tralization in the changes of the Constitution itself. If otherwise, 
let those of that opinion say so in plainterms. We assume, then, 
that in the general judgment of the whole people, and in the 
opinion of the respective States, the Constitution as it stands 
does not in itself disturb the true equilibrium of powers, or im- 
pair the security or just rights of any State. 

We go as far as Mr. Field has gone, or can go, in maintaining 
that the existence and independence of every State as declared 
and recognized in the Constitution must be preserved, and that 
each ought to retain every right and power not plainly necessary 
to be left with the national Government, for the welfare of all, 
including its own people. The States are the bulwarks of the 
liberties of the whole people, as the government of the whole 
people is the bounden and willing defender of the republican 
existence of each State, and of the inherent freedom and civil 
equality of its citizens. 

Tendencies to “centralization,” or the reverse, can occur—the 
Constitution being right—either through unconstitutional legis- 
lation of Congress, usurpation or omission of duty by the 
executive, or erroneous judgments by the judiciary. That there 
are dangers from each and all these, and dangers in both diree- 
tions, is admitted, but they and similar ones are inseparable from 
human nature, and they will continue so long as men manage 
human affairs. These tendencies are illustrated by recent acts 
of Congress undertaking to deal with the health of the people of 
the various States; by the assumption of the power by the 
President to remove officers of the United States without the 
consent of the Senate, and without authority from any act of 
Congress; by the omission of President Buchanan to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed in spite of State acts of seces- 
sion, and by the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Dart- 
mouth College case and many cases that have followed it, touch- 
ing the immunities of corporations from State control, and their 
citizenship. Others might be given. 

We do not, however, think with Mr. Field that “the Federal 
Government has overshadowed the State governments.” In the 
matter of honors, offices, and emoluments, it is believed that the 
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desire to be a member of Congress rather than of the legislature 
of a State was as great in 1790 as in 1875, and that the ambition 
to be President was as strong, and the awe-inspiring magnitude 
of the position greater, in the days of Adams, and Jefferson, and ~ 
Jackson than in the time of Buchanan, Lincoln, and Hayes; 
nor can we agree with him in many of his examples of the “exer- 
cise of substantial power” to the disturbance of the true con- 
stitutional relations of the Government. 

We will briefly examine some of them. Leaving aside the 
question of its wisdom, is it clear that the Libel act of 1798 was 
contrary to the Constitution? That malicious libels fall within 
the body of offenses that may be punished by law as crimes, we 
suppose nobody doubts; and if Congress can, by law, protect the 
persons of the President and its own members against unlawful 
violence while engaged in the performance of their duties, why can 
it not, in like manner, defend their characters and good names, 
quoad their offices, from malicious aspersion, which is usually 
far more injurious to the Government than to the persons 
assailed? If falsely maligning the administration of the office 
of Governor of the State of New York may be a crime against 
that State, may not the same thing, done in regard to the office 
of President of the United States, be a crime against the United 
States? But we have no purpose of defending the act of 1798. 
We only suggest that its principles may have constitutional 
validity. 

It is by no means indisputable that “ the relations between the 
Federal and State governments” continued without material 
change, except as to the tariff, from the time of Jefferson to that 
of Lincoln. A very considerable portion of the people of the 
United States, who at last, in 1860, were able to elect the Presi- 
dent upon that issue, maintained, we think with reason, that by 
means of Congressional, administrative, and judicial action the 
slavery system was being nationalized, contrary to the Constitu- 
tion and the intent of its founders, and to the shame of justice 
and Christianity. And, in regard to the tariff, whatever, and 
however extensive, may be the effect of legislation on the sub- 
ject, the Constitution distinctly provided that Congress should 
have power to lay and collect duties, imposts, ete., uniform 
throughout the United States, according to its own judgment of 
the general welfare, and that no State should do so without the 
consent of Congress. It has exercised this power from the very 
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first, and always with visible effect upon the industries of the 
country ; but who, except the South Carolina nullifiers of 1832, 
has ever maintained that, in so doing, it was exerting unconsti- 
tutional power, or changing the ordered relations of the Govern- 
ment? That such legislation has often been unwise in its 
arrangement is clear enough; to suppose that it has been aggres- 
sive in respect of any right of the States, is quite incorrect. 

That Congress had power, under the original Constitution, 
to establish a national bank or banks—once a matter of great 
political dispute—was decided by the Supreme Court, in 1819, 
when Marshall was Chief-Justice, all the six associate justices 
concurring. They were Washington, Johnson, Livingstone, 
Todd, Duval, and Story—great names. Where, in any country 
or in any time, could a more learned, upright, or independent 
tribunal be found? It is one of the constant incidents of every 
civilized government, that neither the demagogue, the philosopher, 
nor the rhetorician can ever get rid of, that every question of 
difference must be decided by somebody according to prescribed 
methods. This was such a question, and it was so decided, and 
the successors of those great judges have adhered to that judg- 
ment. The people, who at last can, by constitutional means, 
control everything, could have caused this decision to be over- 
ruled. They have not done so; and the opinion of Chief-Justice 
Marshall stands to this day a great monument, marking one of 
the boundaries between Federal power and State rights. The 
question of national banks, then, becomes one of legislative policy 
merely; it is not at all one touching the equilibrium of govern- 
mental powers. 

The act of Congress relating to telegraph lines simply author- 
izes all telegraph companies to set up their lines in the public 
domain, public waters, and along the post and military roads of 
the United States, and requires them to do service for the 
Government. Under this law the Supreme Court has decided 
that a State cannot prevent a company of another State from so 
doing, any more than it could under the same circumstances pre- 
vent a natural person. The doctrine simply is that Congress 
may constitutionally authorize and defend the construction and 
use of the telegraph along its post roads, ete. The phrase 
“establish post-offices and post roads” in the Constitution was 
evidently designed, and has always been construed, to authorize 
provision for the transmission of intelligence between different 
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parts of the country by means suitable to the object—a thing 
essential to the unity, security, and welfare of all the States. At 
first it was done by a peaceful “ man on horseback,” along wood- 
land paths and over corduroy roads; then in coaches along great 
highways and turnpikes; later, the railway and the steam-ship 
in a large degree superseded these earlier and less effective 
means; and at last the mysterious and tremendous forces of 
nature herself are tamed to the control of man, and, annihilating 
space, serve obediently in the great processes of civilization, 
progress, and peace. Will it be seriously maintained by those 
who stand always for the preservation of the separate rights of 
the States—and the writer of this article claims to be one of the 
most earnest of them—that Congress has in this respect passed 
beyond the boundary of its powers? It is thought not. On the 
contrary, it is believed that the great body of the people of every 
State hold to the doctrine that it was the plain and wise design 
of the founders of the Government that no State should have 
the power to establish within its borders any monopoly of 
the transmission of intelligence; and it is to be hoped that the 
day is not distant when the postal telegraph will exist in every 
city and village of the country. 

In respect to the laws of Congress making “ regulations about 
the manner of holding elections for representatives ” in Congress, 
and the complaint of the accomplished and patriotic writer of the 
article referred to, that Congress has authorized United States 
marshals “to prevent fraudulent voting, and to arrest persons 
guilty of it, whether the voting be for State or Federal officers,” 
it is true that Congress has passed laws intended and calculated to 
protect the lawful right of all qualified citizens to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress, and their right to have all lawful votes counted 
and truly declared, and all unlawful ones rejected. This great 
and fundamental privilege and duty of citizenship, on which the 
safety of the States and people chiefly depends, was recently 
declared by a great party, with astonishing correctness, 
to be the “right of all rights "—if we remember the phrase 
correctly. And yet the same party, which has been often more 
than suspected of profiting by violence, tissue ballots, false 
returns, and other methods analogous, resisted the passage 
of these laws by every means in its power, notwithstanding 
the Constitution declares that “the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for senators and representatives shall be pre- 
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scribed in each State by the legislature thereof; but the Congress 
may at any time, by law, make or alter such regulations, except 
as to the place of chusing senators.” It must be said, however, 
with great respect, that Congress has not authorized the arrest of 
persons guilty of fraudulent voting, “ whether the voting be for 
State or Federal officers.” It has only authorized the arrest of per- 
sons guilty of fraudulent voting for members of Congress. Nor 
has it authorized the inspection of any registration, ballot, vote, 
box, or tally-sheet, other than those relating to members of Con- 
gress. If any State has chosen to have one registration, one box, one 
ballot, and one tally-sheet book for State officers and members of 
Congress, it follows that the officers of the United States must 
inspect them— unless the whole thing is to be a sham — until either 
the State or Congress separate the State and Congressional elec- 
tions entirely. How then has Congress transcended its clear 
powers in these respects? And if it has not, where is the inva- 
sion of State rights? (See ex parte Siebold, 100 U. 8. Rep., 373.) 

The legislation of Congress to enforce the recent amend- 
ments of the Constitution, and also for the removal to the Federal 
courts of the criminal cases in which the revenue laws are drawn 
in question, is also made the subject of animadversion. Our 
does not admit of a discussion of these topics. In the cases of 
Tennessee v. Davis, 100 U. 8S. Rep., 258; Strander v. West Vir- 
ginia, ib., 303; Virginia v. Rives, ib., 313; and ex parte Virginia, ib., 
339, they are exhaustively considered, and these acts of Congress 
held to be constituticnal upon grounds which we think will com- 
mend themselves to the good sense of impartial men. The perusal 
of these cases, and of those from which Mr. Field has made ex- 
tracts, will be interesting and valuable to all intelligent citizens. 

Neither do we think it needful to again debate the justice or 
validity of the reconstruction acts of 1867. They were passed 
by a patriotic Congress at the close of an unpatriotic rebellion, 
and provided for the peaceful restoration of the rebellious State 
governments to their original relations in the Union, when the 
liberties and equal rights of all their citizens should be made 
secure under the great shield of the Constitution of the United 
States; they have been confirmed by the people and the States 
in four presidential elections, and, in their chief character, recog- 
nized by the Supreme Court. 

That the executive has sometimes exceeded his powers in the 
arrest and trial of citizens by military commission, as in the 
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ease of Milligan, and in the removal of persons from office with- 
out the consent of the Senate, as in the case of Secretary Stan- 
ton, just as Congress and the State legislatures have sometimes 
exceeded their powers, and as courts have sometimes decided 
cases erroneously, is no doubt true; but it is not easy, by any 
system of government yet discovered, or through any party yet 
_ formed, to prevent such accidents entirely. Intelligent discussion 
and the power of a people really desirous to enjoy freedom 
under law will always reduce these misfortunes to a minimum. 

The “ two observations” of Mr. Field on these laws of Con- 
gress are: First. “ That these acts are, in themselves, a displace- 
ment of State power far beyond anything written in the early 
days of the Constitution, and probably far beyond anything then 
thought to be possible.” Second. “That the theory on which 
they rest would, if carried to its logical result, lead to the practi- 
eal absorption in the general Government of all the chief func- 
tions of sovereignty.” 

The first of these observations is, as it respects some of the 
acts of Congress, undoubtedly true. It was not written in the 
first Constitution that Congress should have power to prevent 
and punish the enslavement of human beings, or to defend and 
protect the universal equality of the civil rights of citizenship, 
or to guard the political right of voting against distinctions 
founded on race, color, or previous condition of servitude. All 
these were, at first, reserved to the States, but from the seed 
planted by the war for slavery grew the beautiful tree of univer- 
sal liberty and equal rights, whose roots are struck deep in the 
nourishing soil of the amended national Constitution, and are 
watered by just and equal laws, and whose branches, though they 
kiss the skies and overspread a continent, no storm of party or of 
faction will ever overthrow. This was, indeed, an increase of na- 
tional and a diminution of State powers, but it was beneficent, 
and it was in harmony with the great purposes of the founders 
of the Government, and it was accomplished lawfully in the way 
that the Constitution itself provided. 

The others of these acts of Congress, aside from the reecon- 
struction acts, have been held, by the tribunal provided in the 
Constitution for the decision of such questions, not to be “ dis- 
placements of State power,” and one of them—perhaps the most 
important— was the law of 1833, for the removal into the national 
courts of criminal suits, as well as civil, against customs officers, 
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when the defense was rested on the laws of the United States, 
recommended and approved by President Andrew Jackson, and 
extended so as to include officers of the internal revenue. 

The fact that all the laws were not enacted immediately after 
the adoption of the Constitution furnishes no ground for the 
claim that new laws are departures from its letter or spirit; new 
circumstances, new wants, and new dangers must be dealt with 
as they arise. 

We are not able either to see that the theory on which the 
acts mentioned rest leads to the dangerous results supposed. 
What is this theory? It certainly is not that the vast aggregate 
of powers reserved to the States is “police power” in any sense 
in which courts, Congress, or the President have understood 
these words, though some of these powers are police powers. 
The powers of the States, except as to the structure of the 
national Government and their rights under the Constitution as 
between each other, are innate. They come from within and not 
from without; but the powers of the created government of the 
State are not innate. They are usually conferred by the collect- 
ive body of the people by a written and measured authority. 
The Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of 
the States emanated from the people, who in both cases are the 
source of power. The powers of the former are described by 
enumeration; of the latter as a residuum. The former are 
bestowed by all for the benefit of all, and the latter reserved to 
each separate part for the use of that part, or “to the people.” . 

The theory of such of these acts of Congress as we refer to is, 
so far as the present question is concerned, that the Constitution, 
by the grant of the people and the consent of the States, vested 
in Congress the power to act on these subjects, and that in the 
judgment of Congress the public welfare demanded the particu- 
lar action taken—that is all. True, there is a wide but not unlim- 
ited latitude in the choice of means, which may be, and doubtless 
sometimes has been, abused, but such abuse shows a personal 
failure on the part of the members of Congress and the Presi- 
dent, parties to it, in the performance of a constitutional duty, 
and has no relation to the intrinsic constitutional theory of the 
act itself. If the means were constitutional, the exercise of such 
powers thus granted is no evidence of a right or claim to exercise 
other powers of even a precisely analogous kind, for the analo- 
gous power may not have been granted. The constitutional 
theory of these laws rests on authority conferred. That existing, 
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they do not violate the Constitution—as in case of the tariff, for 
instance—from the fact that the motive of the law-maker was 
“to foster one branch of industry at the expense of another.” 
The sum of the matter is that no exertion of constitutional power 
ean be “centralization” further than the Constitution itself is 
“centralization.” So far as that goes we go. Where that stops 
we hold fast to State rights. 

It is, we think, but too plainly true that there have been many 
recent instances of bad legislation and attempted legislation, 
some constitutional, but wasteful and extravagant,—like the 
grants of money in the river and harbor bills, which seem to 
thrive in proportion to their grossness,—and some extremely dan- 
gerous in principle, not to say plainly beyond the powers of Con- 
gress,—like the recent paper money re-issue legal tender act 
passed in time of peace, the health laws, and the measures 
attempted by the two houses of Congress to draw to themselves 
the unrestrained power of controlling presidential elections, to 
cramp and obstruct the constitutional power and duty of the 
President in the execution of the laws, and to force him to sign 
bills containing changes he did not approve in the laws, at the 
peril of being left without money to carry on the Government at 
all. Some of these have already met with the condemnation of 
the people in the last elections. Others, it is hoped, will be con- 
sumed in the furnace of judicial scrutiny; and all, may we not 
believe, will finally disappear, in the light of the free discussion 
and intelligent reflection of the people, in their character as 
responsible citizens, both of the States and of the United States? 
Communities, States, and sections are becoming more and more 
homogeneous, more and more intimately related to each other in 
interest, in hope, and in affection. Education spreads, and the 
peaceful liberty of law and order carries its banner nearer and 
nearer to the home of every man in the republic. In such a case, 
there can be no danger to State rights or national rights that will 
not be easily averted. The rights and the means of vindicating 
them are in the Constitution itself. The impulse and the power 
rest with the people. There is a very old and famous saying, that 
“England can never be ruined but by a parliament,” and it can 
be said of this country that our complex but harmonious system 
of free government will never go much astray from its orbit, or 
sink, like a burned-out meteor, into its grave, without the act of 
the people and of the States. 

GEORGE F, EDMUNDS. 
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THE IDEA’ OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


THOSE who watch the progress of higher education in this 
country are aware that a great deal of talk is current about the 
University, as distinguished from the College. The former term, 
used with caution twenty or thirty years ago at Cambridge and 
New Haven, is now freely employed in both places, and the ideas 
which it implies are recognized as important, with more or less 
heartiness, and more or less vagueness, all over the land. Gen- 
erous gifts have been made for the establishment of university 
funds, and noteworthy changes have been introduced into the 
study-plans of the older institutions; new foundations have been 
laid; schemes of post-graduate work, some of them attractive 
and some of them repellent, have been announced in a score of 
places: the terms of the Master’s degree have become more strict; 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been introduced; efforts 
have been made to raise the standard of professional instruction 
in all the faculties, and the advancement of science has been 
favored by the establishment of astronomical observatories, labo- 
ratories of chemistry, physics, and biology, and museums of 
geology, archeology, ethnology, and art. 

This growth of the university idea is not restricted to any 
region. Methods introduced into the University of Virginia, half 
a century ago, still exert a strong influence in the South and 
South-west. The universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
California, and of other western States, are illustrations of the 
popular demand for something more than a college. Successful 
and unsuccessful attempts to establish universities in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Albany, Troy, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cleveland proceed from the same aspira- 
tion. The fruitless discussion of a national university, a few 
years ago, indicates this desire, and so do the gifts of Cornell and 
Vanderbilt ; while the foundation of Johns Hopkins has given 
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an exceptional opportunity for promoting those ideas which its 
authorities regard as essential to a university. 

It is not strange that with all this variety of effort there is 
some confusion of ideas, beginning with the nomenclature which 
still speaks of Harvard and Yale as colleges, while it designates 
as universities, feeble institutions scarcely known beyond the 
counties of their origin. The appropriate methods of work are 
also confounded. Students are admitted, and are even invited, 
to the freedom of university life, who have never pursued a 
collegiate course, and could not be accepted as regular students by 
any respectable college. Degrees lose their significance. Worse 
than all this,—the obligation which rests upon every scholar to 
advance the science which he professes is too often forgotten or 
neglected. 

It is not so in Europe. The idea of the university is there 
recognized as distinct from the idea of the college. Universities 
are above and beyond colleges—they have prerogatives and duties 
which do not pertain to colleges. Their rights are rigidly pro- 
tected, as their duties are clearly defined. But among Americans, 
a tendency to exaggerate, “to discount the future,” to bestow titles 
by brevet, to cherish great expectations, has led enthusiastic 
friends of education to use the largest word in the vocabulary 
of pedagogies as synonymous with a word of a totally different 
meaning, till the confusion is so great that every writer on this 
subject, and every advocate of university ideas, must indicate 
what he considers as included in the term he employs. 

There are some who consider that the chief function of a 
university is the bestowal of academic degrees, as in the Univer- 
sity of London, without regard to instruction. There are others 
who argue that “the four faculties” (law, medicine, theology, and 
philosophy) must be organized for teaching ; others assert that the 
union of all the higher educational agencies of a given region in 
one associated body will constitute a university. Eclectic courses 
and freedom of intellectual life and exertion are often spoken of 
as if here was the true distinction. Sometimes, “endowment for 
research” is advocated, as if that was the desideratum. It is not 
uncommon to hear that the success of a university is indicated by 
the number of students it brings together, or by the capital em- 
ployed in university work. There are doubtless some who in their 
silence think that all attempt to discriminate between university 
and collegiate work is futile; the two names are for one thing. 
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All these expressions are inadequate. The idea of the univer- 
sity, as it seems to me, consists in the Societas Magistrorum et 
Discipulorum ; an association, by authority, of Masters, who are 
conspicuous in ability, learning, and devotion to study, for the 
intellectual guidance, in many subjects, of youthful Scholars who 
have been prepared for the freedom of investigation by prolonged 
discipline in literature and science. 

Institutions which perform this work must be the highest 
agencies employed in any community for perpetuating, advancing, 
and diffusing knowledge by the personal contact of teacher and 
pupil. They supply society with perpetual accessions of highly 
trained and liberally educated young men, capable of contribu- 
ting to human welfare, not only in the traditional professions, but 
in all the complex affairs of modern life which require the appli- 
cation of intellectual force to difficult and often unexpected 
problems. Universities cannot produce intellects nor transform 
the weak and feeble into the strong and influential; but they 
can store the mind of ordinary capacity with the experience of 
other men; they can enlarge the power of absorbing knowledge ; 
they can discipline the faculties of memory, observation, and 
judgment; they can inspire the irresolute with noble aims; they 
can awaken the spirit of investigation and inquiry ; they can show 
how to meet and overcome difficulties ; they can prevent needless 
and fruitless expenditures of force; they can offer to the gifted 
training without which genius is commonly unfruitful. Those 
whom they have rightly trained may become serviceable, not 
merely in the pulpit, the sick-room, and the court-house, but in 
the school-room, the laboratory, the library, the editorial chair, 
the publisher’s office, the halls of legislation, municipal govern- 
ment, civil service, the bureaus of administration and construc- 
tion, the exploration of new lands, the prosecution of surveys, 
the conduct of great and complex industrial and commercial 
enterprises, and especially in the advancement of science. There 
is no limit to the callings to which the university may lead; there 
is no limit to the number of well-trained men which a thrifty 
young nation like ours can profitably employ,—but the overcom- . 
ing of difficulties must be the work to which they have been 
wonted. 

If this view is correct, it is obvious that libraries, observa- 
tories, and laboratories will not constitute a university unless 
they are attached to professorial chairs. Periodicals, books, and 
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letters sent out from a seat of learning will never take the place of 
living examples of study and research. It is the quality and not 
the number of students which will mark suecess. The perpetua- 
tion of what has been known is but one function of this asso- 
ciated work. Instruction by investigation is the key-note of 
university life. 

Now, the organizations by which this purpose can be secured 
may vary very much, but it is safe to say that the idea of the 
university will be worked out in this country by methods which 
are adapted to our institutions, civil and ecclesiastical, and to our 
times. The American universities will have their own form—not 
modeled upon the English, the Scotch, or the Irish foundations, 
nor upon the German high-schools, in which so many young 
American professors have been taught, nor upon the French, 
Italian, or Dutch examples. The attempt to transplant or to 
closely imitate any one of those institutions, however excellent 
it may be in its place, would have but a slight chance of success. 
Good ideas can be derived from European universities of every 
type, but the American university, like the American college, 
and the American public school, is likely to be the product of 
American thought adapted to American needs and American 
ways. An indigenous and not an exotic plant will thrive best in 
our climate and on our soil. The proposition that Germans 
should plant a German university in this country will not prob- 
ably be greeted with much favor by the citizens of either land,— 
nor the like proposal to found a Hebrew university. We may go 
farther than this, and expect that our universities will differ from 
one another in organization, comprehensiveness, and resources 
even more than the colleges. It is doubtful whether any 
two will be alike. There will be among us no control of a 
central government, as in France and Germany; no historic 
exemplars, as in England; no voluntary association or council of 
education having extended authority ; and so American ingenu- 
ity, independence, indifference to conservative traditions, and 
love of variety will devise in different places manifold agencies 
and combinations of agencies for the promotion of the higher 
culture. 

The history of our older colleges indicates in the past a 
healthy growth, well adapted to the new circumstances of a new 
country, and foretells in the near future still broader develop- 
ments, in full aceord with the advancement of knowledge, the 
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increase of wealth, and the multiplication of pursuits which call 
for high intellectual power. 

Take a conspicuous example. The institution at New Haven 
(well spoken of by ason of Harvard on a recent occasion as 
“national”) was at first an idea, and that only, in the minds of 
Davenport, Hopkins, and other founders of the colony. After 
three-score years or more, the idea took the form of “a collegiate 
school,” without at first a local habitation or a proper name. 
This grew to be “a college,” with its fixed curriculum—a dis- 
cipline of the intellect and the heart—so satisfactory as to draw 
pupils from every part of the land, so exemplary as to be imi- 
tated (even in minute details) by scores of more recént founda- 
tions, and so good in itself, that it would be hard to change it 
for something a great deal better. In the third half-century of 
its life, schools of professional and technical education were 
grafted upon the stock of what was called “the college proper,” 
and more recently funds have been provided for the advance- 
ment of science and for the instruction of advanced scholars 
who are neither under-graduates nor professional students. 
Already there are indications that before the close of this cent- 
ury, the “idea of a university,” which Davenport brought with 
him from the University of Oxford to the wilderness of Quin- 
nipiac, having passed through the stages of the simple collegiate 
school, “the college proper,” and the college with professional 
and technical schools attached to it, will have the dignity, the 
liberality, and the comprehensiveness of a well-endowed “ uni- 
versity.” The history of Harvard shows quite as distinctly as 
that just sketched how steady, vigorous, and promising has been 
the development of the oldest and richest of American founda- 
tions. But whatever be the form which the idea of the univer- 
sity assumes, whether it be developed from the collegiate germ, 
as at Harvard and Yale, favored by the long line of historical 
associations and the assured patronage of those great founda- 
tions, or be embodied in some new and unfettered organization, 
there are certain principles which the experience of the world 
seems to indicate as favorable to success. 

In the first place, universities must include or must rest upon 
colleges. By this is meant that before a scholar is fitted for intel- 
lectual freedom, he must submit to severe and prolonged intel- 
lectual discipline. Untutored minds may think as they can and 
think as they like—and now and then a genius will appear among 
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them who far transcends all ordinary thinkers,—but, as a rule, 
the thoughts of the untaught are of little value, because they do 
not know what others have thought. They sometimes produce 
works of imagination which delight their readers, or move them 
by expressions of eloquence and piety, but they seldom add to 
human knowledge or rise to positions of extraordinary respon- 
sibility. From the beginning of his teens, the boy who is destined 
to an intellectual career requires for several years to be under 
the watchful eye and the experienced hand of the ablest teachers 
whose services can be secured. He may evince more talent 
in one direction than in another, but he is not competent to 
determine what course he ought to follow. At this period it is 
as foolish to leave him to his own choice alone, as to send him to 
sea without charts and a compass. He needs an adviser all 
the while. Without constant help, from a prescribed curriculum 
or from wise counselors to whom he has easy access, he will fail 
to form right mental habits ; he will miss the proper order of his 
studies, and will waste his time, force, and money. 

As the world is to-day, and as it has been since the revival of 
letters, the boy who is destined to the life of a scholar cannot 
escape the early study of Mathematics, the foundation of science, 
and Language, the foundation of the humanities; and long be- 
fore he takes up his Euclid or his Virgil he should begin the study 
of Nature, and learn to observe her manifold phenomena. It is 
not until he has acquired the elements of linguistic and scientific 
culture, and the principles of ethics and polities, that his mental 
and moral character will be matured enough for the career of a 
university. After this sort of training has been followed through 
his teens, the youth and his friends will know whether he is dis- 
posed toward higher studies, and, if so, whether he should con- 
tinue to pursue the liberal arts in a department of philosophy, 
or should enter upon the more technical discipline of a profes- 
sional school. He may now be considered as having reaghed the 
commencement of a scholar’s life, and be admitted to a first aca- 
demic degree. Three years or more of university study should 
follow his collegiate life and precede his admission to a learned 
profession, or to his assumption’ of the title of an independent 
teacher. During this advanced period he should be led to the in- 
vestigation of old problems and new; he should master the most 
difficult art of using a large library, and of weighing authorities ; 
he should raise inquiries to be determined in the laboratory ; he 
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may prepare an elaborate thesis for publication; but in all 
this he will still need guidance. He will require the living ex- 
ample of a teacher who is always learning; he must observe how 
the master asks and seeks to answer knotty questions; how he 
brings the acquisitions of past ages to bear upon problems of 
immediate interest never before encountered ; he must try his own 
powers under the supervision of criticism which is both severe 
and friendly ; and thus he may advance toa second degree in the 
fellowship of learning, and become, in the truest sense, a Master 
of Arts or a Doctor in Philosophy, Medicine, or Law. 

If these remarks are correct, it is obvious that the growth of 
American universities is not to be promoted by the abandonment 
of colleges. Their courses of study will be recognized as more 
important than ever, because they lead to higher work. If a new 
university is founded, it must look for pupils among the graduates 
of the existing colleges, or must maintain its own collegiate staff. 
If an old university gives up its collegiate department, it must 
expect to find in the high schools and endowed academies of the 
country young men who are adequately prepared for university 
pursuits. 

But at present the relations of collegiate and university work 
are confounded. Students rejected at the entrance examina- 
tions of an ordinary college, because they are lacking in ele- 
mentary knowledge and in mental discipline, may be and are 
received to so-called university departments, and allowed to 
graduate in professional studies two years before their better- 
trained comrades have reached the baccalaureate. I do not 
remember in all the land a school of law, medicine, or divinity 
which demands a collegiate education or its equivalent as the 
condition of admission to its courses, or an examining body in 
any one of the three -professions, or in any part of the United 
States, which prescribes a college training as essential to a 
license. We might suppose that a college diploma would by 
public opinion be regarded as at least necessary for the master 
of a high school or a grammar school,— but not even that is 
expected. Thus to a certain extent the university tendency has 
been unfavorable to colleges. 

It is not surprising that, if the names of colleges and univer- 
sities and the relations of their work are confounded, there 
should be negligence also in the bestowal of academic degrees, 
—not, indeed, at the best institutions, but under names and 
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auspices which simulate responsible authority. The abuse has 
gone so far that within the year a manufactory of fraudulent 
diplomas, for which there was a European demand, has been 
broken up in Philadelphia by the bold and enterprising expos- 
ures of one of the newspapers. It is not easy to see how aca- 
demic honors can be restored to value in this country until some 
reform is secured. The usage of other lands, that universities 
alone bestow degrees, is not the survival of a needless form; it 
signifies that the test and approval of scholarship shall not 
depend upon private instructors alone or chiefly, but that he who 
aspires to academic honors shall be examined and commended 
by those who had no part in his tutorial eare. He shall win his 
rank in the broad arena of a university, not within the restricted 
walls of a college. The formula by which, in the older colleges, 
the president on commencement day asks the public consent of 
the corporation before he admits to their degrees the candidates 
commended by the faculty, perpetuates this idea—to which 
additional significance might be given by including in the board 
of examiners those who had taken no part in the instruction of 
the aspirants. In one place, the experiment has been tried of 
inviting professors in other institutions to set papers for the 
examinations in Greek, Latin, German, and French, and to give 
their opinions upon graduating theses; and the influence of this 
plan upon scholarship has been found satisfactory. 

I have endeavored to give emphasis to the idea that there 
is a legitimate distinction between the earlier and later stages of a 
liberal education —the stage of discipline and the stage of guid- 
ance, the period of rules, tasks, and control, preceding the period 
of stimulating and quickening aspiration; but there is no doubt 
that both methods of training are in some degree appropriate 
throughout the academic life. There are likewise two sorts of 
professors—those who are best fitted by their patient and exact 
habits of intellectual action, by their well-stored memories, and 
by their logical modes of expression, to drill the classes over 
which they are placed; and there are others who have a gift for 
investigation, who are acute in thinking of important questions 
to be settled, and ingenious in devising the proper methods of 
solution —who delight to apply the touch-stone of truth to every 
doctrine, and to carry the light of modern science into fields 
where it has never been applied. In extremely rare cases, both 
sorts of power are found in one individual. 
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The disciplinary method of a college calls for men of high 
social, mental, moral, and religious charactc,", for they are to be 
concerned in molding the dispositions of young men, and in 
forming their habits at a most critical period of life, when the 
parent relaxes his authority and the youth has not learned to 
govern himself. It requires as professors those who were born 
to be teachers, who delight to deal with youthful minds, to in- 
spire them with lofty motives, to train them by the best methods, 
to emancipate them from the slavery of sloth, to set before them 
noble examples, to cherish their faith. The lessons to be ineul- 
cated during a college course include obedience to recognized 
authority, the performance of appointed tasks, punctuality in 
meeting all engagements, and the development of physical vigor, 
as well as the acquisition of positive knowledge and the clear 
expression of thought. Such discipline admits of little freedom; 
but restraints, if wisely adjusted, are found to be as welcome 
to the scholar as they are to the athlete. 

University methods, assuming that the students have already 
received this earlier discipline, that they are in earnest in the 
acquisition of knowledge, and that their characters are nearly 
formed, require less rigid processes of education. Opportunities, 
advantages, assistance are freely provided, but the benefit derived 
from them must depend upon the individual. He may fail of 
his degree at the end of his course, but his daily deficiencies will 
not be charged against him. He may forfeit the confidence of 
his teachers, or even his membership in the university; he may 
fail to equip himself for his chosen career; but he will not be 
forced to learn his lesson or subjected to petty penalties. He 
must meet as he does in life the rewards of his own conduct. 
Nor will he be kept back by the neglect or dullness of his com- 
rades. The fleetest of foot may travel as he will, without being 
hindered by those who are fettered. 

It is clear that, while universities require as professors many 
good teachers, they also afford careers for minds of a different 
order. Men who have no skill in training youthful students, 
who have no sympathy with their difficulties and no patience in 
the requisite routine of collegiate instruction, may yet be most 
serviceable in the prosecution of scientific research, and very capa- 
ble of giving aid to those who are already strong enough to 
walk alone. There is a sense in which it is true that the best of 
all teachers is the original investigator. His methods are not 
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adapted to beginners. His followers may be few. But if his 
mind is endowed with rare qualities which have been assiduously 
cultivated under favorable circumstances, he will exert a power- 
ful influence upon those who ave able to follow him; he will 
incite his fellow teachers to constant activity; he will draw 
around him other superior minds ; he will bring enduring renown 
to the university of which he is a member. 

It is not enough that a university should have an able staff 
of professors, but they must have the opportunity to do the very 
best work of which they are capable. Leisure is one of these 
conditions —not idleness, nor dissipation, but that frequent 
release from appointed duties which brings with it repose and 
opportunity for unobserved work. Severe and abstract thinking 
demands freedom from interruption—time to gather up and 
reflect upon accumulated thoughts in order to perceive what 
new relations may be discovered among them. Writing for pub- 
lication requires a great deal of labor. A scholar may be hard at 
work when he seems to be doing nothing; what is called absence 
of mind may be the opposite ; it may be a separation of the intel- 
lectual faculties from the outside world, and their concentration 
upon ideas. The story of Newton’s forgetfulness as to whether 
he had dined or not, often repeated of other scholars, is a natural 
illustration of that indifference to physical circumstances which 
may mark a scholar in command of all his forces, as it does a 
general on the field. 

Service is quite as important as leisure to the scholar. He 
must be required to keep his armor polished and his museles pli- 
ant. Regular duties, exacted of him in some position of respon- 
sibility, will counteract the mortal tendency to indifference and 
sloth, and to misdirected reflection. Of all the forms of service 
which a scholar can render, none tends to keep him brighter than 
contact with young, bright minds. Their enthusiasm, their curi- 
osity, their ambition, will wake him up, if he is sleepy, or else 
desert him altogether. A company of learned men, free from 
responsibility as teachers, may form an academy of sciences; but 
they will not make a university. 

The printing-press is a third requisite. Means of publication 
should be liberally provided for the teachers of a university, and 
they should be encouraged to employ this agency with freedom. 
It is commonly understood that the observations of an astronomer 
are of no value until they are published, and equally that there 
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ean be no popular sale for them when printed; but it is often 
forgotten that, in every department of scientific activity, the 
most profound and important work is of immediate interest to 
the smallest number of readers; and its publication must, there- 
fore, be encouraged, not by the usual agencies of the trade, but 
by special funds, appropriations, and subscriptions. Indeed, a 
gift for the advancement of science in this country might well be 
directed to the establishment of a fund for the publication of 
original memoirs, auxiliary to that of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, or supplementary to the funds of some of our academies. 
The knowing ones could tell of more than one paper kept back 
from the public because there are no means with which to pay the 
printer; of more than one valuable memoir sent abroad to be 
printed, because there was no place for it at home; of many that 
are here printed at the expense of the author. It is only when 
submitted to criticism that the work of a scholar is appreciated. 
It may be abstruse. Its practical bearings may not be apparent. 
It may have no value in the eyes of Philistines. But if it be 
honest work, in a good method, on important subjects, by a 
mind of acknowledged ability, it will be recognized by those who 
are capable of judging it. 

Instruments are indispensable to the professors of a university 
—the latest and best which can be procured. The literary man 
demands his books, journals, plates, maps, as truly as the scien- 
tific man his lenses and his balances. We sometimes hear it said 
that hitherto there has been in this country a tendency to give 
disproportionate sums for the construction of buildings and the 
purchase of material things. This is doubtless true; yet every- 
body will admit that a library is more likely to be preserved and 
to grow if itis kept within safe walls; that the work of a chemist, 
a physicist, or a naturalist cannot be prosecuted without a labora- 
tory; that collections of minerals, plants, animals, antiquities, and 
works of art are enhanced in value when fitly exhibited; and that 
residences, gymnasia, and halls of instruction and assembly are 
needed by every company of scholars. If the English universi- 
ties are mentioned, we think of their historic towers, their spa- 
cious libraries and museums, and their well-kept grounds quite as 
quickly as of their Newton and Milton. It is only when build- 
ings are in advance of the needs of an institution, or involve the 
use of funds required for other purposes, that their construction 
is to be regretted. Most of the older colleges in this country, 
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and some of the younger, have within the last twenty years 
received generous gifts for buildings, and there are very few 
cases, if any, where the new architecture has been extravagant or 
unnecessary. Still, so much has been done in this way that we 
should now anticipate a period when gifts will be less frequently 
made for construction and more for the promotion of instruction 
and research. 

In addition to leisure, duties, instruments, and means of pub- 
lication, a professor needs pay. Social position he is sure to 
win; academic honors, in the form of titles and the member- 
ship of learned bodies, are likely to be his lot; but more sub- 
stantial rewards are also his due. People are apt to forget that 
scholars are susceptible to the same motives as other men; money 
is just as useful to them as to anybody. A sense of duty, respon- 
sibility, obligation will, indeed, make them faithful; the love 
of knowledge will lead them to severe and protracted labor; the 
responses of their pupils will be a rich reward; but they are 
entitled to more than this—to emoluments increasing with their 
attainments and reputation, like those of the successful lawyer, 
physician, clergyman, and man of affairs. A clergyman, near 
Boston, referring not long ago to an increased salary which was 
offered him, said, in substance, “To me money means books, 
leisure, health, freedom from anxiety, greater power to work.” 
That is what it means to a university professor. Intellectual 
foree expended in writing “ pot-boilers,” in lecturing under 
adverse circumstances to winter lyceums in the country, or in 
undue anxiety about domestic economy, is foree withdrawn 
from higher labors. It is bad educational economy, justified, 
indeed, by necessity, but not to be recommended. On the other 
hand, power to buy books and scientific journals for command 
in one’s own working-room, to employ assistants, to attend liter- 
ary and scientific conferences, or to visit other laboratories, col- 
lections, and countries,—such power is capital well invested and 
yielding income. The classical scholar who can occasionally go 
to Italy and Greece; the geologist and botanist who ean, at his 
pleasure, take the field; the historian who can command the 
libraries of London and Paris; the astronomer who can look 
through other glasses and through other atmospheres than his 
own, has, by these very opportunities, advantages which do not 
supersede but enhance the value of his quiet and unobserved 
hours of thought and study at home. The community has taken 
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a missionary view of the college professor, and encouraged him 
to seek reward in the depths of his own conscience and the 
profounder hopes of the kingdom of heaven. It is not proved 
with the certainty of even probability that a missionary is 
any better servant of the Church when kept on spare diet, or 
prevented from seeking the relaxation which is essential to his 
health; but it is absolutely sure that a scholar cannot maintain 
his brightness, his enthusiasm, his susceptibility to good influ- 
ences, and his fertility, if he is oppressed by anxiety as to how 
to pay his grocer’s bills. Plant in two fields two measures of the 
same corn, and if you wish to be disappointed, look for your 
richer harvest on the thin soil of a granite hill-side, where the 
snows linger late in spring and the rains run rapidly off in 
summer. 

In estimating the pecuniary returns which are due to an 
eminent professor, it should be borne in mind that his talents, 
if concentrated on the production and introduction of text-books, 
or devoted to technical pursuits, or to the practice of law, or 
medicine, or even to the pastoral charge, would be likely to reap 
a rich reward ; and if society wishes that men of talent should 
forego such opportunities, equivalents must be offered. Probably 
no form of pecuniary aid is more encouraging to a scholar than 
the surety of a pension. The certainty that, if disabled by infirm 
health or by advancing years, he will be cared for, or, if stricken, 
down by death in the prime of life, that his wife and children 
will not be penniless, is a high reward. Within a short time, two 
men of European reputation have declined to come to America 
on larger salaries than they have ever received, assigning as 
reasons the certainty of pensions if they remained at home. 

It is obvious that universities are enormously costly. They 
are the product of highly civilized communities, where large sums 
of money can be devoted to the promotion of abstract science, 
and the employment of men of uncommon intellectual ability 
in the solution of the difficulties of mankind. There is no 
limit to the amount of money which they can legitimately employ, 
and which, as the years roll on, they will liberally repay to soci- 
ety by the contributions they will make to the welfare of man 
and to his intellectual delights. The sciences flourish best when 
promoted in close fellowship—cultivated, as the wheat grows, 
upon broad acres, and not in gardener’s pots. The professors 
are quickened by each other's activity, are helped by each other’s 
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knowledge. Every new laboratory derives assistance from all the 
others, and each new department strengthens all the rest, for, on 
the altars of learning as elsewhere, coals blaze brighter when 
they touch. Nowhere is this precept more apt,—*To him that 
hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which he hath.” The concentration of resources 
around a nucleus which is full of strength is the way to promote 
the higher education. Already the scattering of our forces among 
many feeble foundations called universities has retarded the 
advancement of knowledge and the advancement of scholarship. 
It is time to protest against these “ will o’ the wisps,” which drag 
their followers into quagmires by the semblance of light. 

Gifts bestowed upon well-established institutions are among 
the safest investments which can be made, either for public service 
or private renown, or the promotion of specific purposes. The 
best financial counsel of the community is usually at the service 
of a well-endowed college; and there is a sort of mutual assur- 
ance in the various invested funds which gives to them desir- 
able security. Seats of learning are essentially conservative ; they 
are slow to run risks or enter upon dangerous experiments, and 
their managers are usually men of probity and fidelity. Such 
foundations may claim to live for all time, and to be more anxious 
for the security of their investments than for any sudden addi- 
tion to their income. As a rule, they are, therefore, the best 
trustees which society offers for the preservation of funds. 

The head of an Oxford college not long ago expressed to an 
American visitor his wish that all specific endowments might 
terminate within a very limited period—so alive was he to the 
awkwardness and discomfort of garbs prescribed by donors who 
never once thought it possible that such dresses would go out of 
use. Endowments for the promotion of different branches of 
knowledge are likely to have a more permanent value than 
buildings, but they should be free from all petty regulations. 
The liberal Californian who has just offered the sum of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the endowment of a professorship in that 
stanch but much-buffeted institution, the State University, has 
set an example which may be everywhere commended, not only 
for the amount of his gift, but for its freedom from restrictions. 

These, then, are the points to which we call attention. The 
idea of the university does not depend upon the name. It makes 
no difference whether Yale and Harvard are called by one designa- 
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tion or the other; they are known to be places where university 
education as well as collegiate can be acquired. The glory and 
the activity of a university depend upon the professors. The 
difficulty which is now felt at home and abroad is to offer resist- 
ance to the attraction of money-making, and induce those who are 
fitted for advancing the highest departments of knowledge to 
pursue the university life. The university requires a different 
sort of teacher from the college, because the methods employed 
are essentially different. The earlier stages of a liberal culture 
depend on discipline; the later on inspiration. Hence, a college 
requires professors who love the pedagogic work, who are skilled 
as teachers, and who will exert a strong influence on the develop-. 
ment of the character of their pupils; the university may be less 
exacting in these respects, and seek for professors whose peda- 
gogic value will consist to a very considerable extent in their 
power to add to human knowledge, and the corresponding and 
inseparable power of interesting the highest class of youthful 
minds. Sometimes capacity for discipline and for inspiration 
will be found in the same person ; but the instances are rare, and 
should be valued like pearls of great price. Universities cannot 
thrive without collegiate foundations, and must either maintain 
their own under-graduate departments or encourage those which 
are found elsewhere. Universities are so costly that but few 
of them can be liberally maintained in any country, and if 
Americans desire to see them bloom to fruitfulness among us, 
they must nurture well the few sturdy plants which are already 
growing. Thus we shall not only preserve the idea of the uni- 
versity but secure its reality—a place where most learned 
scholars and most able investigators are associated in the 
advancement of knowledge and the education of such youth as 
have been prepared by previous training for the freedom of 
advanced study. 
DanieEL C. GILMAN, 
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WueEn Lord George Germaine waited upon Lord North with 
the news of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, on the 
19th of October, 1781, the minister received it, Germaine says, 
as he would have taken a ball in his breast, and exclaimed: “ O 
God! it is all over!” It was not merely that a battle, or a town, 
or an army had been lost; it was the loss of a cause. The final 
military movement, which had been devised and depended upon 
for the subjugation of the American Colonies, had failed, and the 
British Empire was now hopelessly divided. 

No wonder that such intelligence came to Lord North like the 
blow of a bullet. The misfortunes of his country, even when 
they were not the result of his own stupidity and obstinacy, he 
could bear with the most good-natured equanimity; but this 
announcement of a disintegration of empire was the announce- 
ment also of the defeat of party. Who could stop to think of the 
welfare of the people when a cabinet was in jeopardy? Had Lord 
North ever heard of that habitual prayer, through all those trying 
years of the Revolution, of a country clergyman in Massachu- 
setts—‘“ Deliver us, O Lord, from Lord North, the Flesh, and 
the Devil!” —he would have felt almost ready to acknowledge that 
the most earnest purpose of the petition had been listened to, 
and that Providence had gone over to the side of the rebels. 

Great things had been expected of the operations at the South, 
which Sir Henry Clinton had left in the hands of Lord Cornwallis 
at the fall of Charleston the year before. And if the colonies 
were to be saved, it was obvious enough to almost everybody that 
a great thing must be done somewhere. Hitherto, exhaustive as 
the struggle had been, the promise of success was on the rebel 
side. Except from the Canadian border in northern New York, 
the war had never been carried inland more than half a day’s 
march from tide-water. The defeat of Burgoyne was of the last 
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importance, not merely because it was a campaign won on one 
side and an army lost on the other, but because the interior was 
saved from the danger of the proposed junction of the armies 
under Burgoyne and Clinton. It was plain that the rebels had 
no cause for despair or despondency if their own spirit and their 
own resources held out, so long as they could thus keep the 
enemy at bay. It was equally plain, on the other side, that five 
years of want of suecess foreshadowed ultimate defeat. 

The one chance left was at the South. There the Tory element 
was larger and more active. The distance from the North and 
the difficulty of communication were so great, that the rebellious 
people could place little reliance upon any efficient aid from that 
quarter, either in men or the munitions of war. The Southern 
colonies, therefore, it was hoped, could be saved to the Crown, 
and then, perhaps, the rest be recovered. For, that they were 
already as good as lost was a conviction making its way in every 
intelligent mind in England, except the King’s,—if his may be 
called intelligent,—though as yet it was not much talked about. 

Accordingly affairs seemed to put on another aspect, at least 
to the English mind in England, with the successive reports of 
the progress of Cornwallis in the Carolinas. That the real char- 
acter of his campaigns was misunderstood, only made the reverse 
at Yorktown, the next autumn, the harder to bear. It was be- 
lieved that from the northern boundary of Georgia to the south- 
ern boundary of Virginia, he had not merely overrun but had 
conquered the whole country; that he had aroused a loyal people 
zealous enough and strong enough to hold it in firm allegiance 
to the Crown; that over every rebel stood a guard, and the guard 
was his neighbor, or even several of his neighbors. Rebellion 
was dead south of Virginia; from North Carolina to New York 
it was hemmed in between two fires. So it looked in England; 
to Sir Henry Clinton it seemed that all this, though not yet quite 
true, might be made so if there were no abatement of effort in 
that region of country. Cornwallis knew better. 

He had tried the experiment of subduing the southernmost 
colonies by invasion from the South, and it was a failure. 
He believed it would continue to be a failure so long as commu- 
nication between them and the North was left open. True, as he 
moved northward from Charleston with an army of veteran 
troops, commanded by some of the best officers who had seen 
service in America, his progress was irresistible. Rebellion was 
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trampled down before him. He established and he held such 
posts as he pleased. He scattered, usually without much diffi- 
culty, though sometimes at heavy cost, such armed resistance as 
the country militia could offer. He could rally about him the 
loyal Tories wherever he went, and could generally rely upon 
them for destroying their neighbors’ property and cutting their 
neighbors’ throats with an alacrity and zeal worthy of the warm- 
est praise. But he also knew that the rebellion trampled down 
in the van of his troops was not trampled out, but was as lively 
as ever the moment he was out of sight; that the posts he garri- 
soned held the country in subjection precisely within the range 
of a musket or the swing of a saber; that the militia scattered 
by a charge of his veteran cavalry would be found, very likely, 
in ambush at the next turn of the road, or would be heard from, 
when the troops were half-way across the next ford, from behind 
the trees and rocks on the opposite bank; that the stealing 
of cattle and horses and crops, the burning of barns and houses, 
and the hanging and shooting of their owners, would be con- 
tinued with unremitting diligence—only that as soon as his back 
was turned actors and sufferers would change places. 

Warfare of this character was fruitless and discouraging to 
the invader. It was even the more discouraging that it was 
varied occasionally by real battles, which taught the English 
commanders that these rough partisans of the woods and swamps 
could be turned into formidable soldiery when they thought it 
worth while to submit to military discipline. Ferguson, if he 
aspired to a soldier’s death on a well-fought field, could not have 
found a more honorable one than when he fell at King’s Mount- 
ain. The campaign may have seemed to Tarleton as exciting as 
a fox-chase till he met Morgan at Cowpens. When he heard the 
ery of “ Tarleton’s quarter!” in reply to the prayers of his men 
for merey,—prayers which, it should be said, were nevertheless 
not unheeded,—he may have reflected that his contempt and his 
cruelty had been equally unwise. When the news of the battle 
at Guilford Court-house was received in England, Fox said, in 
the House of Commons, “ Another such vietory would ruin the 
British army.” What Cornwallis thought of it he showed by 
leaving Greene behind him unmolested, on Troublesome Creek, 
and by marching, within two days, straight for Wilmington. 
Publicly, he said: “TI thought it was time to look for some place 
for rest and refitment.” Privately, he wrote to his friend General 
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Phillips that he was “tired of marching about in search of 
adventures.” 

Such partisan and desultory warfare did not in the least com- 
mend itself to his military judgment. The aim of war is not 
adventures. The subjugation of the Carolinas was no nearer in 
the spring of 1781, when he arrived at Wilmington, than in the 
spring of 1780, when he left Charleston. What end could be 
gained by marching and countermarching for another year 
through the country in search of Sumter and Marion and Davie, 
and the other partisan chiefs? He could never find them if 
they did not choose to be found; but they were never at a loss 
to know where they could find him. They might disperse or be 
dispersed, but they could never be disorganized. They might 
lie hidden, unknown to him, in the depths of swamps, within 
sound of the neighing of his own horses; yet their communica- 
tion with each other, wherever they might be, was certain and 
rapid. The men who to-day were holding the plow or wield- 
ing the sickle, would be ready to-morrow to shoulder their rifles 
at the call of their leaders, ready to hang on his flanks or 
his rear, to cut off his detachments, or run off his supply-trains 
into the woods. It was like fighting shadows, the substance of 
which, however, was felt, though not seen. 

From a purely military point of view, this state of things was 
altogether irregular, and to the purely military man exceedingly 
exasperating. There were no rules laid down in the books for 
its management, and it was absolutely subversive of all mili 
discipline. Some eaptains were hopelessly incapable at the head 
of companies where every trigger had a brain behind it as well 
as a forefinger in front. But there were also trained soldiers 
who were too wise to undervalue this kind of fighting material. 
Cornwallis spoke of this irregular soldiery as the “ warlike mil- 
itia,” and with quiet sareasm he wrote to Clinton: “ The list of 
British officers and soldiers killed and wounded by them since 
last June proves but too fatally that they are not wholly con- 
temptible.”. Morgan understood them perfectly. He wrote to 
General Greene, not long before the battle of Guilford: “I expect 
Lord Cornwallis will push you until you are obliged to fight 
him. . . . You'll have, from what I see, a great number of 
militia. If they fight, you'll beat Cornwallis; if not, he'll beat 
you.” What Morgan himself could do with them he had shown 
at Cowpens. 
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The problem of a Southern campaign was, how to conduct it 
to a successful issue under such conditions. It was obvious that 
not much more than the skeleton of a regular army could be 
sent from the North. So long, however, as even this could be 
done, and the South be assured of some support from the Con- 
gress, and that the good cause was not hopeless, just so long 
would the fighting men of the Carolinas hold together and rally 
around such an army, if it were only a general and his staff. But 
they would hold together after their own methods, and would 
clothe, also in their own way, the regulation frame-work with 
the blood and sinew and muscle that would fit it for effective 
work. 

Washington knew that he could do little to help the South, 
except to help the South to help herself. The policy of her 
fighting men was to avoid as long as possible any general battle, 
which, from the circumstances of the case, they could rarely 
hope to win. What they aimed to do, and what they did, was to 
harass the enemy at every point; to cut him off and cut him up 
in detachments; to make the country everywhere too hot to 
hold him; to render the contest, as Cornwallis afterward declared 
it had proved to be, “impracticable against the rebellious inhab- 
itants, supported by a continental army.” 

It was Gates’s mistake that he failed to reeognize the fact 
that the defense of the country depended upon the people, and 
that their aid must be accepted in the way they chose to give it. 
A late historian of “ The Battles of the Revolution” says of that 
general, that “there is not a redeeming fact during his connec- 
tion with the Southern army to show his fitness to command 
troops.” The truth seems to be rather that he did not under- 
stand there was any Southern army to command outside of his 
few regular troops. At the battle of Camden he did not know, 
and, apparently, did not care, what force of militia was present. 
From his disposition of them, he seemed to think they might be 
of some use in being killed; it clearly did not oceur to him that 
on this point they might have definite opinions of their own, and 
would pay small regard to his wishes. 

“T think I am giving you a general,” Washington said, when 
Greene was appointed to supersede Gates; “but what can a 
general do without men, without arms, without clothing, without 
stores, without provisions?” What could be done it was for. the 
military genius of this Quaker general to show. Neither men 
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nor means were wanting if they were looked for in the right 
place and used in the right way. They would have hardly 
understood him if he had talked about a Fabian policy, for 
“ Plutarech’s Lives” had not yet become the vade mecum of 
Southern culture. But they understood his method, and saw how 
carefully it was adapted to that of Marion and Sumter, and the 
other leaders of the irregulars of that country. Their confidence 
in him was unbounded, because they knew he understood what 
they could and what they could not do, and acted accordingly. 
His reliance upon them was unswerving, because he knew that 
performance would keep step with promise where nothing beyond 
was asked or expected. After the battle of Guilford he retreated 
in good order from a well-fought field, considering that only 
about a third of his small army were regulars, and were out- 
numbered by the veterans on the other side. He lost a battle, 
but he gained a campaign. His communications were unbroken ; 
his little army on Troublesome Creek, though ragged, and bare- 
foot, and hungry, had lost nothing of its courage and will; his 
larger army of partisans and militia, hidden away in forests and 
swamps, or scattered among the plantations, from the Dan to the 
Santee, was as indomitable as ever. 

Cornwallis knew what a contest was with these people when 
without a general; it was easy to see what it probably would be 
with such a general as Greene. Had Cornwallis remained in the 
Carolinas he would not have saved those provinces; but then he 
would not have lost Yorktown. A similar result would have 
come, perhaps, in some other way. But that particular result 
would not have happened had he not relinquished the attempt to 
subdue the Carolinas as hopeless so long as Virginia was in pos- 
session of the rebels, and undertaken, without orders and with- 
out consultation with his chief, to carry on the war in another 
way. When he turned his back upon Guilford Court-house, and 
his face to the sea, he took the first step on the high-road that 
led straight to an inevitable catastrophe. 

The move to Wilmington alarmed Clinton lest disaster should 
follow in the Southern provinces. He chose to assume, however, 
that Cornwallis was ready to march southward again should such 
disaster seem imminent. But when he learned positively that 
Cornwallis was about to push forward into Virginia, he avows 
his disapprobation in a remarkable protest. “Had it been possi- 
ble,” he wrote, in May, “for your Lordship, in your letter to me 
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of the 10th ult., to have intimated the probability of your inten- 
tion to form a junction with General Phillips [in Virginia], I 
should certainly have endeavored to have stopped you, as I did 
then, as well as now, consider such a move as likely to be dan- 
gerous to our interests in the Southern colonies.” 

Perhaps it was the strain of official courtesy that led to this 
discomfiture of logic and of grammar. How was it possible 
that Cornwallis should, on the 10th of April, “intimate the prob- 
ability of an intention” to join Phillips in Virginia, when he did 
not know till the 22d of April that Phillips had been ordered to 
that province? And how, if no such intimation was given 
because it was impossible, did it happen that Clinton “did then 
. .. consider such a move as dangerous”? But the truth is, 
Cornwallis had given a very positive intimation of his inclination 
in his letter of April 10th, and Clinton is anxious to cover up his 
own stupidity in not understanding it, by complaining that an 
intention subsequently formed in accordance with that inclina- 
tion was not conveyed to him. Cornwallis said in that letter: 
“T cannot help expressing my wishes that the Chesapeake may 
become the seat of war, even (if necessary) at the expense of 
abandoning New York. Until Virginia is in a manner subdued, 
our hold of the Carolinas must be difficult, if not precarious.” 
Fortunately, this hint seems to have fallen upon dull ears, and 
was only made to do service as an after-thought, when intention 
had become an accomplished fact. 

Whatever may have been Cornwallis’s intention before the 
22d of April, he decided what to do the moment he heard that 
Phillips was in Virginia. He knew that the object of that expe- 
dition was to aid his own campaign in North Carolina; he seized 
upon it as the pretext for abandoning that campaign altogether. 
He wrote the next day to Lord George Germaine that he appre- 
hended he could not join Lord Rawdon in South Carolina with- 
out great hazard, as, should he attempt it, General Greene might 
hem him in, cut off his subsistence, and render his arms useless ; 
he resolved, therefore, to march immediately and attempt a june- 
tion with General Phillips. Four days before, he had discussed 
the condition of affairs more at length in a letter to the minister. 
The Tories of the Southern colonies, whose aid had been so 
largely counted on, were not, he said, nearly so numerous as was 
supposed, and their loyalty was of no practical value; the char- 
acter of the Southern country made it impossible for a hostile 
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army to hold it, and very difficult to reduce it to obedience by a 
direct attack. “If, therefore,” he concluded, “it should appear 
to be the interest of Great Britain to maintain what she already 
possesses and to push the war in the Southern provinces, I take 
the liberty of giving it as my opinion that a serious attempt 
upon Virginia would be the most solid plan, because successful 
operations might not only be attended with important conse- 
quences, there, but would tend to the security of South Carolina, 
and ultimately to the submission of North Carolina.” 

In announcing to General Phillips, the next day, his intention 
to march immediately to Virginia, he says: “My situation here 
is very distressing. Greene took the advantage of my being 
obliged to come to this place, and has marched to South Caro- 
lina.” It is remarkable that it had not occurred to him earlier 
that Greene was that kind of a man who “ takes advantage” of the 
blunders of an enemy. Colonel Tarleton, in his history of these 
campaigns, says that “the move toward the shipping in Cape 
Fear River,” after the battle of Guilford, “had prompted General 
Greene to point his course toward South Carolina.” He adds that 
“the wisdom and vigour” of these movements “ deranged all the 
designs of Earl Cornwallis at Wilmington.” If Cornwallis had 
really had any intention of taking the field again in the Carolinas, 
he may have now become convinced that he had lost the chance 
of doing so with any hope of success by his blunder in leaving 
Greene behind him at Troublesome Creek; that the only way to 
atone for that blunder and extricate himself from the situation 
which was so “ distressing,” was to make the presence of Phillips 
in Virginia an excuse for joining him, to change the seat of war 
to that province, and strike there a telling blow. 

As it was fortunate that Clinton did not accept the dispatch of 
April 10th as “an intimation of the probability of an intention,” 
so now, fortunately, when the intention was positively announced 
in dispatches of the 23d, it was too late for either expostulation 
or counter orders. Before the letters reached New York, Corn- 
wallis was in Virginia. He relied upon tavor at court to sustain 
him, and referred Clinton, for his determination and the reasons 
by which he justified it, to copies of his letters to Germaine. No 
wonder the commander-in-chief was indignant. “ As your lord- 
ship is now so near,” he soon wrote to Cornwallis in Virginia, 
“it will be unnecessary for you to send your dispatches immedi- 
ately to the minister; you will, therefore, be so good as to send 
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them to me in future.” The studied courtesy of official corre- 
spondence between the two generals was henceforth tempered by 
an acrimony bitter enough to show that each was quite willing to 
see the other come to grief. “They were so ill together,” says 
Horace Walpole, “that Sir Henry had owned to Conway that he 
was determined to challenge Lord Cornwallis after the campaign.” 
When the end came, however, the consequences of their differ- 
ences had proved too momentous to admit of their consideration 
as a mere personal quarrel. 

Cornwallis arrived at Petersburg on the 20th of May. Almost 
from that moment, the want of harmony between the two gener- 
als led to the confusion which ended in disaster in the movements 
in Virginia. “ Lord Cornwallis,” says Clinton, “had forced him- 
self upon me in that province”: “Lord Cornwallis thought 
proper to decline engaging in the plan of operations which I had 
proposed to him in ease he had none of his own.” Of course 
Cornwallis was not without a plan; else why was he in Virginia 
at all? He had, on his sole responsibility, abandoned North Car- 
olina to Greene; he had left Rawdon in peril in South Carolina, 
and jeoparded the loss of the whole of that province, as he 
acknowledged, except the district immediately around Charleston ; 
and this complete change in the conduct of the war he had taken 
upon himself to make because he believed that those provinces 
could only be subdued by first reducing Virginia. He would 
make the war aggressive there, because it had necessarily ceased 
to be so farther south, and had become defensive merely. And 
he said: “If our plan is defensive, let us quit the Carolinas (which 
cannot be held defensively while Virginia can be so easily armed 
against us), and stick to our salt pork at New York, sending now 
and then a detachment to steal tobacco, ete.” What else could 
Clinton expect but that Cornwallis should reject all plans except 
those of his own devising, which he came to Virginia for the 
sole purpose of carrying out? He had appealed to Germaine 
for support. To falter now would be a tacit acknowledgment 
that his case was a proper one for the consideration of a court- 
martial. 

Clinton, on the other hand, believed in the old plan—the con- 
quest of the Southern provinces by direct attack, and as prepar- 
atory to the reduction of the more northern colonies, Virginia, 
and the rest. He had sent Phillips and Arnold to Virginia first 
to intercept all aid to Greene; and when all should be done that 
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could be done in this way on behalf of Cornwallis in North Caro- 
lina, then Phillips and Arnold were to make a diversion in favor 
of New York, so perpetually menaced by Washington, by a move 
to the Upper Chesapeake, which should threaten both Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. But when Cornwallis came into possession of 
Phillips’s papers,—that general having died of fever a few days 
before Cornwallis reached Petersburg,—he assumed, because 
Phillips’s opinion had been asked, that it was proper to give his 
own. He disapproved, he said, of the plan of the commander- 
in-chief. Asa mere preliminary to his own larger plan of divid- 
ing the colonies by driving in a wedge of separation in Virginia, 
he proposed to brush Lafayette out of the way,—‘ the boy,” he 
said, “ cannot escape me,”—and then he would return to Will- 
iamsburg to await further communication from the commander- 
in-chief. No doubt he expected Clinton would submit as before, 
and that he would have his own way. 

Here was the crucial point in the relations of the two generals. 
Clinton was not disposed to give up his own plan for the conduct 
of the war, thet another, which he did not in the least approve 
of, might be carried out by Cornwallis. He therefore directed 
Cornwallis, as he declined to move toward the Upper Chesapeake, 
to take a defensive and healthful position where a harbor could 
be secured for line-of-battle ships, and return so much of his force 
as was not needed for defense of the post, to New York. The 
positive orders of a military superior must be obeyed; but they 
ean be so obeyed as to hinder, and not to help. 

Before this point in the controversy was reached,—when Corn- 
wallis was expecting to have his own way in a campaign for the 
reduction of Virginia, even, if necessary, “at the expense of 
abandoning New York,”—he had written to Clinton that he was 
“inelined to think well of York as a proper harbour and place of 
arms”—that is, asa base for his own operations; that Ports- 
mouth was objectionable because it could not “be made strong 
without an army to protect it”; that it was “remarkably un- 
healthy,” and that it could “ give no protection to a ship of the 
line.” York, in other words, was the best place for his own pur- 
poses, and Portsmouth was the worst on Chesapeake Bay. But 
when his plan was rejected, and the commander-in-chief ordered 
him to take such a position as Cornwallis himself had suggested 
York was and Portsmouth was not, he immediately put his army 
in motion and marched, not to York, but to Portsmouth. 
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As in the ease of the advance into Virginia from Wilmington, 
Clinton was not advised of this move to Portsmouth till it was 
too late to countermand it. “I flattered myself,” he wrote to 
Cornwallis, “that you would at least have waited for a line from 
me before you finally determined upon so serious and mortifying 
a move”; and he reminded him that he would find in those 
instructions to Phillips—by which Cornwallis professed to be 
guided when seeking to justify himself for rejecting the proposi- 
tion to move against Baltimore and Philadelphia—that he, the 
commander-in-chief, had there said, “God forbid I should think 
of burying the élite of my army in Nansemond and Princess 
Anne!” Perhaps both he and Cornwallis wished, three months 
later, that it had been buried there. 

The repeated orders for the return of troops to New York 
were baffled by this movement to Portsmouth, and, before the 
position at Yorktown was taken, the season was so advanced they 
could not be spared from the work of intrenchment. It was 
near the end of July before it was decided that Old Point Com- 
fort was not a tenable position; it was nearly the middle of 
August before all the troops were landed at York and Gloucester. 
The watchful eyes of Washington—“ Mr.” Washington, as Clin- 
ton was always careful to call him—were on all these delays and 
blunders of the summer. The intrenching tools of Cornwallis’s 
men had hardly broken ground at Yorktown before the Ameri- 
ean and French armies had crossed the Hudson, though Clinton 
did not discover for a week that they had marched southward. 
Before the end of September, Cornwallis was surrounded in the 
trap of his own contriving. Before the end of October, the still- 
ness of midnight in the streets of Philadelphia was broken by 
the ery of a Seotch watchman,—“ Past twal o’clock, a cloudy 
mornin’, an’ Cornwallis be tak’n !” 

SyDNEY Howarp Gay. 
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SHALL TWO STATES RULE THE UNION? 


“If we intend to remain honest, and to pay the public debt, as good people 
of all parties do, and if we mean to administer the functions of government, 
then we must raise revenue in some way or other. With a reunited and har- 
monious country, we shall certainly in time pay off the public debt, but the 
necessity of raising money for the administration of the Government will con- 
tinue as long as human nature lasts. All parties agree that the best way for 
us to raise revenue is largely by the tariff. So far as we are concerned, there- 
fore, all talk about ‘free trade’ is folly." —GENERAL HAaNcocK. 


For many years there will remain among the statutes a law 
for the collection of import duties. It will certainly continue in 
force until after the payment of the public debt, and probably 
for a period in the future much more remote. The collection is 
so distant from the people by whom, as a part of the price, the 
tax is really paid, that it seems easier of payment than a direct 
tax, and is, therefore, likely to continue in public favor as a mode 
of collecting revenue. Assuming that the tariff will be, then how 
shall it be, and what will be its effect upon party politics? 

The important incident in the political contest of 1880 was 
the abrupt change in the issue joined between the parties. That 
change was made shortly before the election. It was universal 
in the North, and almost immediate. The war had been fonght 
over again during the preceding months, and its causes and’ con- 
sequences had been considered. But it was found that the war 
issue would not do. The people refused to respond in the passion 
addressed. The embroilment of the sections was abandoned. 
The eloquent champions of the cause that had been won and 
settled fifteen years before disappeared from the field. Men of 
business came to the front. They presided at the meetings. They 
addressed the people. To the working-men their assurances were 
positive and confident that, with Democratic success, employment 
would cease. Intimidation prevailed in the shops and factories. 
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The Republican party at once sprang from a sinking upon a 
buoyant platform. It was a feat of the greatest hazard, yet it 
was successful, and probably saved the result. It was possible 
only in an organization under perfect drill, and occupying a 
favorable position, and with an opponent badly located. 

At Cincinnati, as at St. Louis, the Democracy declared in 
favor of a tariff for revenue only. The force of the declaration 
was probably not considered at Cincinnati. Certainly it was not 
immediately appreciated by the people. But it came to be under- 
stood what it was to signify when, everywhere and at the same 
time, it was assailed as a free-trade sentiment, and opposed to 
American capital and labor. The impression made upon the 
public mind by the assault was a strong one, and the Democratic 
party was driven upon the defensive. It was in October, and 
there was no time for vindication; the party was put upon ex- 
planation and apology. 

It was curious, as it was annoying, to observe the unfair uses 
that it was possible to make of this question in the campaign of 
that year. Men engaged in the manufacture of wagons in one 
city, and of plows and reapers in another, were made to believe, 
and to believe with anxiety and fear, that a reduction of the 
tariff would close the shops and terminate employment. The 
fate of the tramp was before them, and the ery of starving 
children was in their ears. This was in shops where the hard 
woods of Indiana and Michigan were used, and in which iron 
alone, of all the material worked, was possibly influenced in its 
cost by the custom-house duties, and that to the prejudice of the 
particular industries. 

Almost a generation had passed since the tariff had been 
made the subject of thorough discussion before the people. 
During that period manufactures had vastly increased, giving 
the artisan class greater consequence in the polities of the 
country; and, toward the close of that period, agricultural pro- 
ductions had found a large and remunerative market abroad, 
bringing contentment, if not satisfaction, to that great interest, 
under a system of duties highly protective. The opportunity 
was singularly favorable to the attack upon free trade, and upon 
the Democracy as its champion. 

In future declarations of principles and purposes, political 
parties will need to be so distinct and clear, in relation to the 
tariff, that they cannot be misunderstood nor misrepresented. 
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The adjustment of the tariff has now so prodigious an influence 
upon the great business interests of the country that uncertainty 
in respect to it will not be tolerated. It was not unreasonable 
that the country should understand the expression, “a tariff for 
revenue only,” as excluding all consideration of the wants and 
interests of business in the arrangement of the rates of duty. 
It was so understood, and was very damaging to the party that 
made it. So understood, it was a declaration that, in fixing the 
rates of taxation, revenue only should be regarded, and that spe- 
cial rates should not be made in accordance with the wants and 
welfare of particular classes of business. So understood, it was 
a declaration in opposition to the practice of the Government in 
important revenue legislation. If tea and coffee should come in 
free of duty, why? Revenue only being considered, surely a 
large revenue could be collected from those articles. The protec- 
tionist will assign them to the free list because, not being pro- 
duced in the country, they do not come in competition with any 
of our products. Because of the same fact, the free-trader will 
tax them only short of caclusion, because the entire tax goes into 
the treasury, aud no home producer shares in the profits of an 
advanced price. The better reason for the discrimination is that 
tea and coffee are food, and very important to large classes that 
ought not to be taxed upon their food. The exemption is sus- 
tained by the same broad and liberal policy that repealed the Eng- 
lish corn-laws. But, whatever reason may be given, it is but an 
exemption, and is a departure from the idea that taxation shall 
regard no consideration but revenue. 

Does the declaration also forbid the free or modified list in 
favor of science and education, of religion and art? It is a re- 
proach to the country that its commercial marine has disappeared 
from the ocean, and that our great productions are carried to dis- 
tant markets under foreign flags. If, to encourage ship-building 
and the restoration of our commercial navy, it shall be expedient 
and wise to admit ship-material free, or at modified rates, is the 
inexorable dogma to hinder? Shall the legislative judgment 
not consider an interest so important to the welfare and honor 
of the country, in adjusting the tariff? 

In his last annual report, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue suggested that the increased receipts from taxes, and the 
decreased demands upon the treasury, would enable Congress to 
relieve the people from some of the internal revenue taxes, and 
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he also suggested that the reduction should be made from a 
list, as follows: Bank Checks, Friction Matches, Patent Medi- 
cines, Bank Deposits, Bank Capital. 

That communication presented to Congress a question of 
judgment and discretion. In reducing the direct taxes, should 
that entire list be dropped, affecting the revenue more than ten 
million dollars, and leaving the burden almost altogether upon 
whisky, beer, and tobacco; or should but a part of the list be 
dropped, and if so, what part of it, and upon what considerations 
of policy? Should the bank checks be dropped? Upon each 
check the tax is very light, yet it amounts annually to more than 
two and a quarter million dollars. It is often inconvenient in 
payment, yet it is usually paid by those upon whom it is no 
burden. It is an unequal tax. The ten dollar and the ten thou- 
sand dollar checks require the same stamps. 

Should friction matches be dropped? That, too, is but a light 
tax, yet its sum exceeds three and a half million dollars. It is 
an exceptional tax upon a useful industry, and it falls upon the 
entire people. Shall patent medicines be dropped? They bring 
nearly two millions into the treasury. It may seem to be a tax 
upon health, yet it is doubtful if it adds much to the cost 
as against the consumer. 

This is given as an illustration that, in the adjustment of 
taxes, Congress cannot look to revenue only, but must exercise 
judgment and discretion, and that, in the exercise thereof, regard 
must be had to the interest and welfare of each particular 
object of taxation, and to its comparative importance in the 
country. The effect of internal revenue taxes upon the cost and 
marketable character of the articles taxed is direct and imme- 
diate, whilst the effect of custom-house duties upon the prices of 
domestic products is incidental and remote, but hardly less posi- 
tive and certain. If the demand be equal to the domestic prod- 
uct, and to a like quantity from abroad, the certain and almost 
immediate effect of the import duty is to add that, or nearly 
as much, to the cost of the entire supply. The quality being the 
same, the cost of the imported article, after paying the tax, 
becomes the market price of the domestic supply. Otherwise 
they could not occupy the same market field at the same time. 

If it be the duty of Congress, in fixing the rates of direct 
taxes, to consider the effect thereof upon the interests taxed, why 
is it not equally and plainly its duty, in establishing rates of 
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custom-house taxation, to consider the effect upon all important 
domestic interests, although incidental, yet being positive and 
certain ? 

The revenues from taxes and duties are increasing, whilst, by 
the reduction of the public debt and the rates of interest, the ex- 
penditures should be decreased, so that at an early day Congress 
will be able largely to reduce the list of taxed imports. The 
most extreme and selfish protectionist will not ask that classes 
of imported goods shall be taxed after such taxation has ceased 
to be necessary for revenue. What classes shall then be dropped, 
and assigned to tne free list? And what rates shall be fixed upon 
the retained classes? The rates cannot be uniform. A horizontal 
tariff is impossible. Both revenue and business would protest. 
The inquiries made above cannot be answered by theorists. Not 
by the free-trader, who would substitute direct taxes for the entire 
list, without indicating the domestic productions that must carry 
the burden if a deficit should appear after whisky, beer, and 
tobacco shall have yielded their largest possible supply. Nor 
by the protectionist, who overlooks revenue in his search after 
speculative profit. Nor, indeed, by the advocate of a tariff for 
revenue only, if he is again to be understood as he was in 1880; 
for in his eager pursuit of revenue he overlooks the manifest 
wants of business. 

In reconstructing the tariff, the wants of revenue and the wel- 
fare of business should be harmonized. Of necessity, it will first 
have to be decided what proportion of the revenue shall be col- 
lected through the instrumentality of the tariff; and in the 
second place, what classes of imports shall be included in the tax 
lists and what shall be left in the free schedules. When these 
primary questions shall have been settled, there will remain but 
little of political principle applicable to the unfinished work. 
Thereafter it will be almost wholly a work of detail. It will 
remain only to apportion the taxes among the taxable imports. 
That work will require the aid of the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the machinist, the chemist, the best business skill and judgment 
of the country—men capable of understanding the effect of pro- 
posed legislation upon all the important interests. The ordi- 
nary partisan politician is not prepared for so important and 
delicate a duty; nor, indeed, is the Congressional committee 
likely to be. The committees are chosen under an administration 
of the House of Representatives somewhat personal, and with a 
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reference to the wishes and ambition of the Speaker and his 
friends, rather than to any special fitness for the service. A com- 
mittee organized under such influences cannot be master of the 
situation.. They are liable to fall under influences unfavorable to 
fair and impartial legislation. Shrewd and selfish men beset the 
committee-room. Plausibly they urge peculiar and sinister poli- 
cies. Special and partial interests are likely to receive favor, to 
the hurt of more meritorious enterprises. The effect of such a 
condition of the public business is felt in the want of confidence 
generally expressed over the country at any movement in Con- 
gress for any important modification of the tariff. 

Two things are desirable, and should be sought after : 

First. To take the tariff out of politics, or, perhaps, speaking 
more correctly, to take politics out of the tariff. 

Second. To establish the tariff as a business interest of the 
country. 

In its enormous detail, the tariff is not politics; it is essen- 
tially business. It is folly longer to pretend that there are any 
political agreements about it. In Pennsylvania, iron is business; 
in southern Indiana, plate-glass is politics. In the details, each 
wants the advantage; and the pretended polities of either sparkles 
like the iron when hot, and is hollow like the glass when blown. 
Either one should blush to talk about its principles. It is only 
selfish and determined, like any other pursuit of money. 

It is folly, also, to claim absolute uniformity of opinion in 
respect to the tariff, on the part of the leaders of either party in 
the past. In the period when manufactures were young and 
feeble, the powerful men of both parties may be quoted in favor 
of their encouragement; but now the conditions are changed, 
and the views then expressed are no longer applicable. Manu- 
factures are now strong and firmly established, and agriculture 
and other interests may justly protest against any advantage to 
their prejudice not incident to a wise and expedient revenue 
system. ‘ 

In the winter of 1879-80, Mr. Senator Eaton, of Connecticut, 
introduced into the Senate a bill “to provide for the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the question of the tariff.” The 
bill received the prompt and favorable consideration of that 
body. The measure attracted much attention, because its dis- 
tinguished author represented in the Senate an enormous invest- 
ment in manufactures, and because it subsequently received the 
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approval of the Democratic candidate for the presidency, and, 
perhaps, thereby became the Democratic sentiment rather than 
the Cincinnati resolution. In addition to making the tariff non- 
political, and placing it on a business foundation, the bill pro- 
posed to ascertain, in a reliable way, the considerations that 
should prevail in adjusting the rates of taxation upon the various 
classes and qualities of articles taxed. 

The bill required the appointment of nine commissioners from 
civil life, whose duty it was made to visit the different sections 
of the country, and thoroughly to investigate all the various 
questions “ relating to the agricultural, commercial, mercantile, 
manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of the United 
States, so far as the same may be necessary to the establishment 
of a judicious tariff, or a revision of the existing tariff upon a 
scale of justice to all interests.” The testimony taken and the 
investigation made were to be reported to Congress. 

The bill proposed what a Congressional committee could not 
do, but what a commission of skilled men could do—that is, in a 
reliable and intelligent manner to investigate and report upon 
all the great interests of the country, so far as they could be 
affected by the tariff, and so that the tariff might be adjusted 
fairly and without partiality. The information so acquired and 
the carefully considered opinions of the commission being laid 
before Congress and its committees, justice would prevail, and 
neither crude, partial, nor oppressive legislation could find favor. 
Political controversies would cease, and the schemers for advan- 
tage and the lobbyists for hire would find their occupations gone. 
From time to time modifications would be made, only as required 
by revenue or suggested by business. The increased reduction 
of the public debt, made possible by the condition of trade, will 
render future modifications of the tariff also possible and proper. 
Whenever the reduction shall go beyond the dropping of articles 
and classes from the schedules, and shall require important 
changes of rates, Congress should again avail itself of the 
services of the commission, and thus preserve the non-partisan 
and impartial character of the law. 

The future will probably develop conditions requiring new 
and greatly modified views. If the country shall become involved 
in no troubles now unlooked for, nor encounter periods of special 
and prolonged business depression, the public debt will disappear. 
The treasury wil] then be required to provide only for the pen- 
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sions that may remain and for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government, and the revenue system will be adjusted by the 
standard of that requirement. What the ordinary expenditures 
may be will depend so largely upon Congressional views 
of constitutional and legitimate appropriations, and upon 
the length of star routes in the executive departments, that 
it is quite impossible closely to estimate. It must, however, 
be safe to say that under no administration can the sum exceed 
the capabilities of the tariff, and will not probably go beyond the 
receipts possible from internal revenue. If so, the Government 
may receive its support either entirely from the tariff, or 
altogether from the internal revenue tax. From which shall it 
be? The adherents of incidental protection will insist that it 
shall be, as it was before the war, from the tariff alone. But 
large masses of the people will claim that whisky, beer, and 
tobaceo are luxuries, as well done without as used, and that they 
should bear the burthen, rather than it should fall upon the use- 
ful and necessary articles of life, whether produced in the country 
or imported. Before the war the direct tax was unknown to the 
people, and not thought ef by them as a substitute for the tariff 
in providing ordinary revenue. They have now become aceus- 
tomed to it, and are more familiar with its operations and effects 
than with those of the tariff. They know that it increases the 
prices of domestic products directly and largely. Tobacco and 
beer will make their fight for exemption from the tax, upon the 
ground that they are products of home capital and labor. 
Whisky, too, will make a giant struggle for exemption, and will 
receive the support, not only of interested parties, but also of all 
those who are unwilling that its production shall appear to have 
the sanction of public authority. All these powerful influences 
will unite in favor of a tariff as the exclusive source of federal 
revenue. The motive of such union will be their own exemption. 
In the support of a tariff they are indifferent in respect to its 
influence upon the prices of other domestic products, so only 
that it shall save them from the direct tax. 

What other influences will come to the support of a tariff as 
the permanent system of federal taxation? The partisan leader 
will need to consider this question with care, if his leadership is 
to be to success. It cannot be answered now as it was thirty 
years ago. Of course you include all the interests benefited. 
Tron and plate-glass and woolen and cotton fabrics take their 
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sides at once. Capital and labor which they employ are assigned 
positions on election day as positively as on any day of the year. 
That vote alone would not be formidable, but there stands in 
sympathy by its side an element of great strength. It is the 
vote that comes from the other shops, and from the neighboring 
agricultural communities. Do you ask why they stand there in 
sympathy ? And well you may ask that question, for the enhanced 
price of the protected article is to their hurt. We know why 
these others stand together, for they have just come from the 
furnace where the iron is made, or from the mill where it is 
rolled. The tariff is a per cent., not upon its cost, but upon the 
price of the iron, and some of that per cent. may go to the labor. 
But neither of us can tell why others whom we see and their com- 
rades are there, and shouting for protection, for they come from , 
the car-shops, where the hard woods of Indiana are made into 
cars, and where the iron used in binding the timbers together 
has been bought from the manufacturer with the custom-house 
duty upon the price. 

The car goes into the market with that additional cost upon it. 
It is the interest of labor that its products shall find a ready sale. 
The enhanced cost of the car, not expended in its construction, but 
in the protection of its iron, is to that extent an impediment to 
its sale, and so far a hurt to labor. But whether we can give the 
reason or not, the men from the car-shops are shouting and 
voting with the men from the iron-furnace. The party leader 
who prepares the platform, and leads the fight, had better resign 
before he leads to other defeats, if he cannot perceive and com- 
prehend the sympathies that control them. In the shops and at 
the polls the men are in sympathy, and raise their caps to what 
they believe to be the protecting genius of American labor. It 
is the sympathy of brotherhood, which a prudent leadership will 
recognize and respect. 

When almost exclusively agricultural, Indiana was easily 
influenced against protection ; now, in all her important towns 
and cities, valuable manufactures have become established, giving 
useful employment to labor, and sending a large and intelligent 
vote to the polls; and he who aspires to partisan leadership finds 
the present contest very different from that which gave the State 
to Mr. Polk in 1844. 

When the time shall come for the election between the two 
systems of revenue, the influences for the tariff will have grown 
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stronger, and have reached and controlled the sympathies and 
support of additional States. Manufactures are increasing in 
the United States, and will probably continue to increase at yet 
greater rates. It is stated that “in 1870, America had 157,310 
looms at work in her cotton factories; to-day (1881), she has 
230,232.” That was an increase of 72,913 in the eleven years that 
included the four years of the panic, when all machinery and 
enterprise stood still. Not only increase, but extension also, is 
the law of American enterprise. New and inviting fields are 
being developed. It is found better to take the loom to the cot- 
ton than to carry the cotton to the loom. Freight saved gives a 
dividend to the stockholder of the Georgia mill. His returns 
were regular during all of the depressed period. Assured profits 
invite capital. In pride and sympathy, Georgia will stand by her 
enterprises. Upon the Tennessee and the Cumberland, coal and 
iron ore, in great deposits, lie in parallel planes. Development 
has illustrated the cheapness of their manufacture into mer- 
chant and railroad iron. There, also, capital is invited, and is 
going. 

Alabama and Tennessee will not be indifferent to develop- 
ments that add so much to their wealth and influence. Their 
support will be given, as Pennsylvania’s support always has 
been given, to the furnaces and rolling-mills. 

The defects in the present law cannot become permanent. 
Policy and justice unite in demanding their correction. They 
give to Pennsylvania and Massachusetts too greatly the advan- 
tage in the active business of the country. Two States must 
not rule the Union. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, in his “To-day in America,” quotes the. 
following criticisms upon our tariff, from the chairman of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Bradford, England: “ The duty on 
every kind of cloth is uniformly fifty cents per pound weight, 
and thirty-five per cent. of the value; and taking the average 
value of mixed woolen goods at one shilling and fourpence per 
pound, the duty amounts to one hundred and fifty-six per cent. 
of the cost; and with thirty-five per cent. added, the total of 
the combined duties amounts to one hundred and ninety-one 
per cent. ad valorem. . . . Woolens intended for the great 
mass of the people are taxed so highly that they are virtually 
excluded. Thus, a superfine black broadcloth may possibly be 
bought in New York at not more than double its price in 
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Europe; while a good quality of black pilot, worth one shilling 
and eightpence per yard, cannot be sold to the American laborer 
at less than four or five times the price at which an operative in 
England may procure that good, useful, and warm material for 
his coat.” 

The same author quotes from Mr. Brown, of the well-known 
firm of Stansfield, Brown & Co., to show that the combined tax 
of fifty cents per pound and thirty-five per cent. ad valorem on 
serge de Berri and lasting, used largely by American workmen 
in the manufacture of boots and shoes, is about ninety-four per 
cent. on the English cost, rendering the price enormous, to the 
detriment of the customer and injury of the trade; and that the 
consequence has been the destruction of a large export trade. 

Other illustrations might be given of the extreme folly of 
many of the provisions of our present tariff. They are not only 
unjust toward foreign countries with whom we have a liberal 
trade of enormous value, but hurtful to our own manufacturers 
and consumers. Imports should be taxed upon their values. To 
fix the value of an article by its weight is absurd; the coarser 
and cheaper fabric is likely to be the heavier. Such vices in our 
system will disappear when submitted to the judgment of intelli- 
gent and just men. 

The writer believes that, in many and important lines of man- 
ufactures, American capital, labor, and improved machinery can 
now successfully compete with European enterprise, but he does 
not believe that fact will modify the popular demand for a tariff 
to meet the ordinary expenses of the Government. Therefore it 
seems to him the more important that, in the mode suggested, 
the tariff shall be removed from the influences of partisan and 
personal importunities, and established upon a basis in harmony 
with the necessities of revenue and the welfare of business. 

THomas A. HENDRICKS. 
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PART IX. 


THE PROBABLE AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE MONUMENTS OF MEXICO 
AND CENTRAL AMERICA. 


My object in the present paper is to establish two things : 
First. That the monuments of Mexico and Central America are 
comparatively modern, and Second, that they are Toltec. 

I shall leave out any express reference to the Aztecs, inasmuch 
as they were only a renaissance, and consequently come within 
the same category. 

Now, the first inquiry is, what were the Nahuas? The name 
would appear to have been given to all the tribes, of the same 
race and tongue, who, during succeeding centuries from the sev- 
enth to the fourteenth, made their way into the high plateaus of 
Mexico, over Mexico itself, and into certain parts of Central 
America; their point of departure being generally regarded as 
lying anywhere between Aztlan (Lake Chapala), the country of 
the Aztecs, who were the last to arrive, and Huchuetlapalan, in 
California, the country of the Toltees, the first comers. Beyond 
this, nothing would appear certain; no dates are authenticated, 
and we are compelled to rely upon the conjectures of some and 
the assurances of others. 

But, from whatever quarter they came, the migrations of the 
Toltees are undisputed facts ; and if we refer to the three writers 
—Ixtlilxochitl, Veytia, and Clavigero—who have entered upon 
the subject of the history of those whom all agree in designating 
Toltees, we shall obtain sufficient evidence concerning them to 
enable us to make a sketch of them superior to mere tradition, 
and approximating to actual history. — 

The tendency of nations to migrate in search of better soil 
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and milder climate need not surprise us any more in the New 
World than in the Old, where the same phenomenon took place 
almost at the same time and on a far larger scale. But there is 
this difference, that the western barbarians became civilized by 
contact with the Romans, whom they invaded, whilst of the Ameri- 
can tribes, that which is now engaging our attention found before 
it only savage peoples, which it had to raise to its own grade of 
civilization. We have all the more right to assume this because 
monumental remains and ruins are found only where that 
influence has been felt. 

Now, among the tribes that were the earliest to escape from 
their northern quarters, the best known are the Olmecs, the 
Xicalaneas, the Toltecs, and the Chichimecs, names derived, 
respectively, from those of their chiefs, Olmecatl, Xicanlancatl, 
Toltecatl, and Chichimecatl. Of the two former of these, we 
have only the most vague conceptions; various historians, how- 
ever, without assigning any definite date, attribute to them the 
great pyramids of Teotihuacan and Cholula, as well as the first 
attempts at civilization in Tabasco and Yucatan. This influence, 
according to various authorities, made itself felt as far as Peru 
and Guatemala, and even at the entrance of the lagoon of Car- 
men we find a town called Xicalanco, obviously recalling the 
name of the early tribe to our remembrance. 

But as to the Toltecs: The name itself has been variously 
regarded ; sometimes it has been considered as the generic appel- 
lation of an entire race, sometimes held to be a mere epithet 
applied to any adroit and ingenious tribe, or it has been supposed 
to have been the distinction of some individual remarkable for 
his skill. The name subsequently became synonymous with 
engineer, artist, builder, or architect, a circumstance that by no 
means implies that such a people never existed, but rather the 
contrary. It would be used as a sort of compliment, indicating 
that an individual displayed the qualities for which the Toltees 
were remarkable, much in the same way as a strong man would 
be called a Hercules, a man of taste an Athenian, or a clownish 
fellow would be spoken of as a Beeotian. 

About the existence of the Toltees, then, there can be no 
doubt. Setting aside the legends of the fabulous and heroic 
epochs, with which we have nothing to do, we find the historians 
agreeing that this tribe first reached Tollantzinco, and after 
remaining there sixteen years, proceeded to Tollan or Tula, where 
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they settled in the seventh century. They speak of this Nahua 
people as being wonderfully gifted, and represent it as a typical 
race, cultivating land, erecting houses, working in stone and 
metal, weaving stuffs, using hieroglyphic characters, devising an 
ingenious astronomical instrument, and inventing a method of 
reckoning time. In the eyes of these historians the Toltecs are 
savants, artists, and philosophers far advanced toward a complete 
civilization. Of course, such a development is too sudden and 
out of keeping with the law of creation; but after making due 
allowance for exaggeration, there remain all the credentials of 
a very remarkable people. 

It is added that the Toltec was a Theist, his religion being of 
the gentlest character ; the offerings that he made were princi- 
pally birds or flowers ; he worshiped the sun and the moon and 
a deity named Tlaloc, presiding over the harvest and the rain. 
Subsequently he had other gods and innumerable household 
lares, which are found distributed everywhere. 

Physically, Veytia describes the Toltec as a man of tall stat- 
ure, white, and bearded,* and adds that, in his time, among the 
diversified populations that had invaded Mexico, there were still 
to be recognized descendants of Toltee families that had been 
perpetuated on the plateaus. Can any one fail to be struck by 
the general agreement of this description with those which have 
been given of Quetzalcoatl, and of all the reformers to whom 
American civilization has been attributed ? 

In order adequately to know the Toltec and to appreciate his 
work, we must go to his home in Tula. Thither let us follow 
him. We shall have our history, as it were, in our hands, inas- 
much as the only trustworthy documents that remain to us are 
the ruins. 

Now, the first thing that we find at the houses of Tula is an 
example of a mode of building entirely new and curious. The 
prevailing tendency of the Toltee is to place his dwellings, and 
his temples likewise, upon eminences and pyramids— elevations 
that may be either natural or artificial, and which are adapted or 
constructed according to his requirements and his means. This 
tendency is almost universal, its traces being multiplied in all 
directions. 

*I have in my possession a bass-relief, found at Tula, coinciding very 
well with this description ; the man is full face, and has a large hooked nose, 
his beard being wide and fan-shaped. 
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For instance, the first house that we discovered is situated on 
a height, the various apartments following the declivity of the 
ground, being on different levels, and communicating with each 
other, either by short staircases or narrow passages; the walls 
are upright, the roof flat, and both roof and floors consisting of a 
firm layer of cement, composed uniformly of the same materials, 
and identical with the cement used for the roads. 

A more detailed investigation of the materials employed by 
the founder of Tula brings us into the presence of a builder of 
singularly diversified resources ; where ordinarily a people would 
be found making use of a single material such as their opportuni- 
ties best afforded,—it might be bricks, burnt or unburnt, wood, 
stone, or cement,—the Toltee is proved to have adopted them all 
simultaneously at his own option; for the interior of the walls 
he used stone, mixed indifferently with mortar or with mud, 
covering them with lime and cement; for the outer facings he 
employed baked bricks or hewn stone ; for the staircases he used 
stone or brick at will, resorting to wood for the roof. He knew 
what a pier was, and not unfrequently introduced it into his 
edifices ; he constructed columns, both free and attached, and 
even indulged in caryatides; in short, there is hardly an archi- 
tectural device with which he was unacquainted. Some shafts 
of basalt that we have discovered at Tula have not only carya- 
tides, but capitals that might be taken for Doric.* 

Surely, then, here was a man singularly prepared for all con- 
tingencies, capable of utilizing whatever material came to hand, 
and ready to transform his genius and to accommodate himself 
to suit every climate or to meet every emergency. 

In addition to these relics of which we have been speaking, 
we have taken impressions of bass-reliefs of warriors, and copied 
the outlines of various carvings which correspond with the out- 
lines found on the stone of Tizoe at Mexico, as well as with the 
sculptures in the buildings of the gymnasium or tennis-court 
at Chichen in Yucatan. 

At Tula, too, we find the stone ring through which the players 
had to put the ball in their game of “tlachtli,” a primitive kind 
of tennis, first played upon the Arahuac, and mentioned by many 


* Amongst the débris we have even found four segments of an arch, admira- 
bly joined together, and in all probability belonging to the top of a door-way ; 
and more curious still, we have found the same thing again at Palenque, but 
in a single piece, the dimensions of the circle being the same. 
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historians. It was transmitted not only to the Aztecs, but to 
the inhabitants of Uxmal, as well as to those of Chichen, and is 
not unlikely to be found in Tabasco. 

No less typical, again, are the roads and esplanades con- 
structed of cement; traces of them are found from Tula as far 
as Tabasco and Yucatan, and into Central America. 

Finally, when we come to examine the arms of this remark- 
able tribe, we find that the lances, the arrows, the knives made of 
obsidian, the hatchets of stone or copper, and especially the 
“macana,” a huge sword made for two hands, with obsidian 
blade, all correspond precisely with what we find in Yucatan, and 
notably with the weapons depicted in the fine bass-relief of Kabah. 

From Tula we may pass to Teotihuacan. Teotihuacan was 
one of the principal Toltee towns. In spite of all that has been 
said to the contrary, I call it Toltec, because to my mind the 
question is settled by the fact that the house I discovered there 
is an identical copy of the house at Tula, except that it is on a 
larger scale; the internal arrangements are as nearly as possible 
the same; like those at Tula, the rooms are on different levels; 
the layers of cement, the positions of the columns, are all similar. 
One difference there is; the Toltec now rarely uses mortar made 
of lime, but of pounded earth, and the baked brick has given 
place to the unbaked. The materials altogether being less resist- 
ing in their properties, the architect has given the walls greater 
thickness, and has insured their solidity by making them slope 
outward at their base. Here again we find columns and piers, 
and even some crude attempts at corbel arches. Everything in 
Teotihuacan is on much ampler dimensions, and houses reach the 
proportions of palaces. It was a holy city, a city of pilgrimages 
and tombs, such as Palenque was designed to be. Relics abound; 
pottery, mortuary urns, statuettes, carvings in stone, have been 
discovered, of which we shall find copies farther on, and num- 
berless diminutive figures, of which we shall meet with fac-similes 
in the South. 

According to Veytia, the towns of Cholula, Toluca, Cuer- 
navaca, and Xochicaleo are also Toltec, and the civilization, 
which reached its highest development in the reign of Mitl, 
extended from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embracing a cireum- 
ference of well-nigh three thousand miles. 

But now we reach the fatal epoch, when calamities began to 
overtake this flourishing state. 
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It was during the reign of Topiltzin (in 1097, according 
to Veytia, in 1048, according to Clavigero) that, for three con- 
secutive years, inundations, drought, tremendous hurricanes, 
and intense cold induced a terrible famine, that was followed by 
a pestilence. Foreign enemies and vassals that had increased in 
power took advantage of the season of difficulty and desolation 
to throw off the yoke, and to overthrow the empire. A war 
of extermination ensued, which continued another three years, 
and ended in the decimation of the unfortunate people. The main 
circumstances are beyond dispute ; they were all far too recent 
for writers upon the early times of the conquest to entertain 
a shadow of doubt about them. The surviving remnant of the 
Toltecs united, under the leadership of Quetzalecoatl (a generic 
term, implying a high priest, or dominant chief), and set forward 
in search of new lands, leaving behind them towns that were 
burned down, and a country devastated to the condition of 
a desert. 

From the vestiges of their passage that can be traced, it is 
conjectured that the Toltees divided into two branches, one com- 
prising those who came from Tula, Teotihuacan, Cholula, and 
from the north and north-east; these went toward the Gulf; the 
other party, made up of those who came from the south and 
south-west, and who took their route in the direction of the 
Pacific. The authority for this hypothesis is that when the 
Chichimees arrived upon the high plateaus, somewhere about the 
year 1117, Xolotl, their chief, having taken possession of the terri- 
tory, and being anxious to ascertain who were his neighbors, sent 
out his emissaries to make investigation. They were absent for 
four years, and when, on their return from their travels, in 1121, 
they made their report, it became evident that the Toltees, in the 
course of their migration, had established themselves at Oaxaca, 
Tehuantepec, and Guatemala, on the one hand, and upon the 
Goatzacoalco, and in the State of Tabasco, on the other. The 
envoys make no mention of Yucatan, which they did not visit; 
but it is much the most probable conclusion that the Toltees, 
surrounding that province as they did, both on the south and the 
west, would have established themselves there as well. And - 
this is entirely in accordance with the accounts given both 
by Landa and Cogolludo. 

Here we would beg to be allowed to make a wide digression, 
and would ask the reader to take note of our steps. 
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We will now range the coasts of Yucatan and Tabasco, going 
under the guidance of Bernal Diaz del Castillo, the best of all 
authorities, as having taken part in each of the three expeditions 
made by Hernandez of Cordova in 1517, by Grijalva in 1518, and 
by Cortez in 1519. In the first of these expeditions, at a place 
near Cape Catoche, where they were attacked by the natives, the 
Spaniards noticed “three houses built of lime and sand, orato- 
ries and temples, in which idols were erected.” A fortnight later, 
while cruising along the coast, they caught sight of an important 
town which the Indians called Campeachy, and, having landed 
from their boats, they were conducted to some “ vast buildings,” 
including the temple with its idols. “These buildings were admi- 
rably constructed of lime and sand, and situated on pyramidal 
eminences.” On the walls were noticed sculptures of serpents, 
one tower being entirely covered with them; on one side were 
paintings of idols, and on the other groups of painted Indians, 
arranged in the form of a cross. Diaz del Castillo goes on to 
say: “We were dumb with astonishment at beholding things 
such as had never been seen before.” At Champoton (Poton- 
chan) there was a great fight. The Spaniards lost fifty-seven of 
their men; they had no time to examine the monuments, but 
they saw enough to learn that every center of population had its 
temple. 

In the expedition of 1518, the Spaniards follow the same 
route, see the same things, and proceed as far as the Laguna de 
Terminos, where they find oratories, with a large number of 
wooden and terra cotta idols, and figures of women and ser- 
pents. After having discovered the Rio de Tabasco, they stop at 
Touala, where they barter some miscellaneous goods for six hun- 
dred copper hatchets, which they accept in lieu of gold. The 
soldiers enter the idol-temples, which then, as now, were called 
cues, in reference to the pyramids on which they were built; 
and Diaz incidentally remarks that the mosquitoes were so 
numerous that he took up his quarters to rest “in a temple 
that was quite high up.” 

In giving his account of the expedition under Cortez, after 
mentioning Cozumel and “ its temples on pyramids,” the traveler 
goes on to relate how that, after two days’ sailing, they found 
four pyramids and temples, with many statues of huge dimen- 
sions representing women, which gave occasion for the place to 
be named Punta de las Mugeres; but it is certain that this could 
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not be the island Mugeres, because Cortez’s fleet, after starting in 
the morning, reached the Laguna de Terminos the same evening. 
The spot in question, therefore, must be some central point on 
the coast of Yucatan, and not improbably the high pyramids of 
Silan, of which Stephens tells us. 

On a later page, Diaz del Castillo recounts the events of the 
great battle fought near Centla, when the resident cacique within 
two days collected a force of eighty thousand Indiansagainst Cor- 
tez. This gives no uncertain indication of a populous center, and 
affords considerable support to the hypothesis that Comalcaleo, 
the last town that I discovered, is the capital of Tabasco and the 
scene of Cortez’s fight. The river then flowed more to the east 
than it does at present, in the bed of the Rio Seco, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, it has since abandoned. At that stirring junc- 
ture, events were so crowded together that Diaz seems to have 
had no leisure to occupy himself with cues and monuments; he 
merely observes that the village near which the battle was fought 
was a dependency of the capital of Tabasco. 

There is a multiplicity of proof that almost everywhere the 
Spaniards on their cruise found not only temples and pyramids, 
but also villages with “large houses.” Beyond this, they did not 
take much notice of the architecture, except that they observed 
the amount of ornamentation; this struck them forcibly. Other 
writers give a much more detailed account of the monuments, 
speaking expressly of palaces and towers. 

From all this it results that it is certain that at the time of 
the conquest the coast of Yucatan and Tabasco was covered with 
towns, pyramids, temples, and monuments, all of which were 
inhabited. And if such were the case with the coast, what is the 
inference that must be drawn as to the interior? 

Here, then, we return from our digression, which may be 
regarded as a long parenthesis in the paper. 

Now let us proceed to visit Tabasco, Peteu, Yucatan, and 
Guatemala. Everywhere we find buildings of a similar style of 
architecture. 

It is only within the last fifty years that these monuments 
have attracted any attention. Found in ruins, it has been pre- 
sumed that they have lain in ruins for long centuries; although 
Stephens, who has enlightened us upon the subject more than all 
the historians put together, gives his opinion that they do not 
date from any very remote antiquity. As for the palaces of 
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Uxmal, in particular, he follows an official report, which he 
quotes, and maintains that they were inhabited long after the 
conquest. 

To establish a proper and solid basis of argument, it must 
now be important to ascertain whether the monuments which the 
Spaniards found standing on the coast, and inhabited, correspond 
in their architecture and belong to the same period with those 
in the interior of the country. The descriptions with which we 
are furnished with regard to the exterior of the structures would 
seem to point to an exact resemblance, and the carvings of the 
temples carry our minds to Uxmal, Chichen, and Palenque; but 
the accounts say nothing of the curious internal arrangement, a 
“boveda,” being a corbeled vault, a likeness to, if not an imita- 
tion of, the Gothic. I have, however, been able to satisfy myself 
that this striking peculiarity is common both to the edifices on 
the coast and to those in the interior, and hence I am justified 
in saying that the monuments are identical in character. 

But are they contemporary ? 

First of all I would observe that all the monuments along 
the coast at the present time are in a more utter state of dilapi- 
dation than those in the interior; the pyramids remain, but at 
Cozumel, Silan, Campeachy, Carmen, Centla, and Touala the 
superstructures have entirely disappeared. Yet this by no means 
proves that there is any difference in their age. They may not 
have been attacked one more than the other; the action of time 
alone may account for the difference of their condition. 

My own latest discovery was at Comalealco, in lat. 18° 35/ N., 
to the north-west of San Jean Bautista, the present capital of 
Tabasco, between the bar of Chiltepee and dos Brazos, and on the 
banks of the Rio Seco, which, as I have said, is supposed to be 
the bed from which the Rio de Tabasco has changed its course. 
Here at Comalcaleo I found the remains of a considerable town. 
Thousands of pyramids of colossal dimensions range in a north- 
easterly direction, crossing the Lagoon of Mecoacan, and con- 
tinuing over the islands of Bellote as far as the sea. I select 
a pyramid for study. It is, I am told, one of the very few where 
there are remaining any portions of buildings. It is irregular in 
form, somewhere about three hundred yards in diameter, the 
plateau by which it is terminated measuring nearly two hundred 
yards square. On this plateau stood several enormous structures; 
one of them is a palace with a frontage of eighty yards, and it is 
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flanked on the south and west by two square towers correspond- 
ing with the tower at Palenque, but more imposing, and of far 
richer ornamentation. Of the apartments of this palace only 
one remains standing; but this one is sufficient to enable us to 
recognize its exact likeness, both in the exterior and interior, to 
the monuments of Palenque. We find the corbel vaulting, we 
find the ornamentation molded in cement. The fragments of 
wall are quite extensive enough to permit us to form a complete 
plan of the structure, of which we took photographs that I now 
possess. 

The pyramid is composed of baked bricks mixed with earth, 
and the buildings, on a plain where there is not the least gravel, 
are also constructed of baked bricks set in mortar that is made 
of lime. The walls seem to me thicker than those at Palenque, 
and the construction altogether quite as solid, as was evidenced by 
the great masses of masonry that have fallen without breaking. 

On comparing the condition of these palaces with the condition 
of those in Palenque, it must immediately occur to the least scien- 
tific mind to inquire, why monuments in the same country, con- 
structed so exactly alike, beneath the same climate and amidst the 
same vegetation, should some be completely in ruins while others 
are standing. Yet there is nothing to warrant the belief that they 
are the productions of different periods. Rather must the simi- 
larity compel us to believe that they belong to the same era and 
must have been reared by kindred hands. If the palaces of 
Comalealeo were entire and inhabited at the time of the conquest, 
we may well feel bound to conclude that those of Palenque were 
in the same condition. 

Similar thoughts must occur with respect to the edifices of 
Yucatan; the more perfect state of preservation of some of 
these must be attributed either to their not having been built 
absolutely so long or to a somewhat less destructive climate. 

Altogether, it seems to be sufficiently established that these 
monuments were inhabited at the date of the conquest, and that 
they are the productions of a comparatively modern era. 

But although I conceive that the proofs that I have given are 
adequate, I am ready to contribute some more. 

First, let us remember that in Tabasco we are in a tropical 
climate ; the most humid district in the world. It rains there nine 
months in the year; the vegetation is exuberant; Nature is con- 
suming and formidable beyond her wont. Now in these palaces 
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of Palenque, and on the bass-reliefs which decorate them, the 
ornamentation of the delicate parts (for example, the top of a frieze, 
or the drapery of a human figure) is composed merely of little 
dabs of cement applied in the shape of lozenges to the surface, 
and dotted over in disks of various sizes.* Almost the slightest 
touch is enough to detach both disks and bands, of which an 
immense number lie scattered upon the ground in the court- 
yard. Is it for a moment to be supposed that these fragile pieces 
of decoration have resisted the long lapse of many centuries, and 
that, too, under the influences of such a climate_as here prevails ? 

Again, let us examine the staircases; they are the communi- 
cation from one main building to another; the traffic along them 
must have been incessant. Yet, in spite of the goings to and fro 
of countless passengers, there is no deep trace of wear. In our 
own public offices we know how short a time is enough to wear 
away even steps of stone; but here in Palenque the steps are 
entire, the edges comparatively sharp. The inference necessarily 
forces itself upon us that these staircases have never been sub- 
ject to the friction of many centuries. 

And we may look at the matter in another aspect. The palaces 
are now covered with a dense vegetation; enormous trees have 
overshadowed them ; long grass, creepers, and moss have invaded 
the walls and the roofs; and so thick is the veil of foliage that 
obscures them, that a stranger could easily pass by the ruins 
without observing them. 

Now, the magnitude of the trees that hang over the pyramids 
has been adduced as an argument to establish their extreme 
antiquity. Waldeck speaks of two thousand years or more, and 
M. Larainzar avers that he saw a mahogany table made of a 
single piece of wood cut from a tree that had grown upon the 
site, and upon which, with the aid of a microscope, he counted 
seventeen hundred concentric rings. Taking it for granted that 
each ring represented a year’s growth, he would be borne out in 
his conclusion that the mahogany tree was seventeen hundred 
years old, and the building necessarily older. 


* The accompanying design may illustrate the meaning: 
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Unfortunately for the argument, it is altogether fallacious, 
and proves nothing. I have put the evidence to a test. On 
examining a slice of the wood of a shrub that I knew as a fact 
was only eighteen months old, I found that it had eighteen con- 
centric rings. I thought it was an anomaly, but in order to con- 
vince myself, I experimented upon trees of all kinds and all sizes, 
and invariably found the like result produced in very nearly like 
proportions. 

I may mention an additional fact. During my first expedi- 
tion to Palenque, in 1859, I wanted to take photographs of 
the ruins, and for this it was necessary to have all the trees 
felled on the east side of the pyramid. Consequently every tree 
that has since grown up in that quarter is less than twenty-two 
years old. In my recent visit I took a section of one of these 
not much more than two feet in diameter, and counted within 
it more than two hundred and fifty concentric rings, a clear proof 
that in a moist and warm temperature where nature never rests, 
it may, in the larger kinds of vegetation, produce these concen- 
tric rings at about the rate of one a month, or one a moon. The 
result of this computation is to reduce M. Larainzar’s estimate 
from seventeen hundred years to two hundred years, or less. 

We have not yet arrived at any accurate date; but if we 
can now prove that the monuments are Toltec, we shall obtain 
a date that is approximate, and, as we know at what period they 
arrived in the country, we shall be in the position to assert 
that the most ancient of these relics do not go back more than 
seven hundred years. 

At the commencement of this paper we have learned what 
the Toltec was, with what marvelous qualities he was endowed, 
and how his name became synonymous with artists par 
excellence ; we have recalled, not listening to mere tradition, 
but following history, how Xolotl’s envoys found the Toltee 
people established in 1121 in the countries of which we are 
speaking; there they remained from 1080 to 1515, that is, for 
more than four centuries, and if we allow a century for the 
establishment and gradual diffusion of the empire, we shall 
still have a period of over three hundred years for the residence 
of the tribe in Tabasco, Yucatan, and Guatemala. 

Having entered upon new countries as conquerors and civil- 
izers, can it be supposed that the Toltees, who for two centuries 
had covered Anahuae with wondrous structures, should all at 
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once lose their architectural instincts, and for the next three 
hundred years remain inactive? Is it for a moment to be 
imagined that they found the districts which they invaded 
already adorned with edifices, which they respected and pre- 
served? Such a proceeding is altogether contrary to experience. 
It is the wont of the conqueror to destroy the buildings of the 
conquered, and to replace them by structures after his own 
taste. 

Or, again, it will be objected that the language of Yucatan 
and Tabasco remained the language of the Maia. To this my 
reply is ready. I maintain that in the presence of a population 
so refractory and prone to resistance as the Maia, the Toltec 
was obliged to adopt his tongue, however much he would soon 
mingle it with the language of the conquerors, and with a 
_ variety of Nahua expressions, as historians inform us. One 
striking corroboration of this may be found in the fact that 
these very Maias did impose their language a second time 
upon the victorious Spaniards. Moreover, do we not ourselves 
see the same thing occurring in Alsace, which persisted in 
retaining the German tongue in spite of two centuries of French 
occupation ? 

But even were we for the moment to admit that the Toltecs 
found in the country that they vanquished a civilization already 
complete, with which they were content, and that the structures 
that we now gaze on with admiration were the productions of that 
ancient civilization, as certain authors affirm, in that case we 
should most decidedly look for a different style of architecture 
prevailing in different periods; we should expect indications of 
progress. Civilization is ever advancing, and does not come like 
Minerva, fully equipped, from the brain of Jupiter; it begins 
with the hut before it arrives at the palace, and in our own civil- 
ization we have to pass through five well-defined epochs that 
separate the farmstead of the Frank from the palaces of our 
own day. But where is there anything like this in the monu- 
ments of Central America? 

When we look for remains that differ from each other, indi- 
cating lapse of time and change of style, what is it that we find? 
Why, we come upon edifices of which the leading feature is that 
they are absolutely identical; the architecture is the same, the 
arrangement is the same; the ornamentation does not vary; they 
all have the semblance of being produced by one hand and being 
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the outcome of one effort. It is hard to distinguish the faintest 
trace of difference, such as may be discerned between French 
erections of the seventeenth and the eighteenth century. 

Hence it stands clearly out that these monuments must all 
belong to the same period, and that the space of time that 
separates them in age cannot be more than two centuries. 

Or, once more: perhaps it will be said that the architect- 
ure of the buildings of Yucatan differs from that of the high 
plateaus. It may be so, but we must first make some allowance 
for the elastic genius of the conqueror; we must also take into 
account the influence of the conquered people; and wherever the 
Toltec has deviated in any way from his established conceptions 
it may readily be inferred that he was induced to take the pecul- 
iarities of the climate into consideration. 

Besides, if we believe Veytia, we must presume that the Tol- 
tees had long known of the corbel vault, and that they intro- 
duced it into the roof of the temple of Rana at Tula, during the 
reign of Mitl. 

And still further, if in these countries which the Toltee 
inhabited so long we find his customs, his civil and religious 
organization, his mode of computing time, his costumes, his 
ornaments, his games—if, in the midst of these ruins, we find 
figures corresponding precisely with those that we left in Teoti- 
huacan, and mortuary urns of exactly the same design, we must 
be justified in contending that all these relics are Toltec, that 
they had their beginning between the twelfth and fourteenth _ 
centuries, and consequently that the most ancient of them can- 
not claim an antiquity that exceeds seven hundred years. 

In America, then, just as in the western area of the Old World, 
there was but one civilizing influence: what has taken place in 
one continent must, by virtue of the same laws, have also taken 
place in the other; and in surveying (as we have here been rapidly 
doing) the American civilizations, we must be conscious that all 
of them, as is the case in our own land, must have proceeded from 
the same souree. 


Without dispute, we admit that our own civilization comes 
from Greece through Italy. More than twenty centuries, however, 
separate us from the Greeks, and although our civil and domestic 
architecture differs entirely from theirs, certain of our public 
buildings, and especially some of the ornaments that enrich them, 
distinctly remind us that our arts in general have from them 
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derived their beginning. The affiliation may be very remote, but 
it is beyond question. 

And what has happened with us in the Old World, I submit, 
is precisely what has happened in the New; only this single 
impulse is accelerated by a more direct affiliation, because it was 
the Toltee himself who advanced from the north, carrying to the 
south the brilliant flame of his civilizing influence. Arriving in 
the midst of a denser population, and meeting with no inconsid- 
erable resistance, he nevertheless put forth all his strength and 
exhausted all his genius in a copiousness of monuments of which 
the richness is extraordinary, and the details full of interest. At 
length the conqueror fuses himself into the population he has 
conquered, and disappears in the confusion of revolutions and 
civil war. The Toltec is dead! 

Here I pause: I trust I have said enough for the present, but 
I know that science is exacting, and I shall hope to gather yet 


further proofs upon a future expedition. 
D&sIRE CHARNAY. 


The theory that is here advocated does not in the least 
attempt to deny the Maia and Tzendale civilizations, which are 
not spoken of, and which, as preceding the Toltec, would not have 
left any appreciable traces, 


WASHINGTON AS A STRATEGIST. 


THE conflict which tried Washington and gave birth to the 
Republic was not to develop new principles of war, but to illus- 
trate those which do not change with the physical appliances of 
foree. It began without formal declaration on either side. 
Great Britain struck her first blows at local rebels, and did not 
see that revolt was universal. The people everywhere struck 
back, as if they were already rightfully free. The policy which, 
through secret orders to the colonial governors, had sought first 
to disarm, and then subdue, only intensified the popular longing 
to be free. Each colony committed overt disloyal acts before 
the clash at Lexington was known at the South. However tardily 
the world realized the fact, the war, from the first, was that of 
Great Britain against three millions of strong people, already 
practically a nation. Her right policy was that which would 
have directed her arms in a war against any independent state. 
To seize all commercial and social centers at once, so that com- 
bined resistance could not be successfully organized, was as im- 
portant as for the colonies to demonstrate the universal unity 
and activity of their assertion of independence. 

It was as well settled then as since that geographical ele- 
ments shape strategical and tactical movements, and that, as 
armies have their right, center, and left divisions, so that it can 
never be a matter of exact indifference where a blow shall fall, 
so, in countries of large extent, there are right, center, and left 
zones or belts of operation, geographically taken, which strategy 
must respect. The Confederate grasp of Richmond, from 1861 
to 1864, whereby the same forces were employed, both East 
and West, by the use of an interior line, was like to that masterly 
hold upon the fastnesses of New Jersey, by which Washington 
shaped the struggle, and with the same troops operated on the 
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Hudson as well as toward New York and Philadelphia. The 
Federal campaign of 1862 had for its prime hopeful factor an 
absolute concert of movement by the forces beyond the Mis- 
sissippi (the right zone), supported by a fleet, with those of the 
center toward Nashville, and of the left toward Richmond; and 
like considerations of military expediency prompted Great 
Britain to seize and operate from New York, as a military base, 
thereby to plan and combine operations over every field of dis- 
affection or resistance. 

The right zone embraced New England, sharply severed from 
the center by the Hudson River and the lakes beyond, as the left 
zone was defined by the waters of the Delaware and Chesapeake. 
From New York as a base there was quick access by water to 
Newport, within striking distance of Boston; and the control 
of tide-waters, well supported, left New England powerless to aid 
the center. 

As early as 1775, Lord Dartmouth advised the evacuation of 
Boston, the occupation of New York and Newport, and “ the 
seizure of some respectable port to the southward from which to 
attack sea-coast towns in the winter.” The struggle for New 
York was the practical beginning of the war upon a scientific 
basis. To isolate the American forces in the three zones was 
true British policy. It was the policy of Washington to hold his 
forees in each zone to the closest possible codperative relation, 
and thus prevent a conflict in three zones at the same time, or 
beyond his effective reach and control. It is by holding these 
propositions in view that we apprehend the full significance of 
operations in New Jersey, which practically linked the three zones 
and became the strategic battle-field of the war. 

Washington assumed general command July 3d, 1775, and 
thereby defined the impending war to be one for complete inde- 
pendence. An ever-changing mass of earnest men environed the 
city, cutting off supplies, indeed, but with slight discipline and 
less conception of that rigid system which alone could insure 
success. His first work was to convert those earnest men into an 
army, with recognized duties, responsibility, and accountability. 
“They have been trained, officers and soldiers alike, to have 
their own way too long,” he affirmed. Powder, arms, provisions, 
clothing, fire-wood, medicines, horses, carts, tools, and all sup- 
plies, however incidental, depended upon minute instructions of 
Washington himself. He was, practically, his own chief of 
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staff. A few orders are cited as an introduction to that system 
of operations which mark his life as a soldier: To withhold 
commissions until some proof was given of individual fitness, 
involved grave responsibility. To punish swearing, gambling, 
theft, and lewdness evinced a high sense of the solemnity of the 
hour. To rebuke Protestants for mocking Catholics was to recog- 
nize the dependence of all alike upon one God of Battles. To 
repress gossip in camp, because the reputation of the humblest 
was sacred ; to brand conflicts between those in authority as fatal | 
to discipline and unity of action, and to forbid the settlement of 
private wrongs except through established legal methods, showed 
a clear perception of the conditions which would make an army 
obedient, united, and invincible. These, and similar acts in the 
line of military police regulations, and touching every social, 
moral, and physical habit which assails or enfeebles a soldier's 
life and imperils a campaign, run through all his papers. It is 
through these that the careful student can pass that veil of formal 
propriety, reticence, and dignity which so often obscured the 
inner, the tentative elements of his military character. It was 
while imbued with such ideas, and while exacting strict conform- 
ity to his will and to such standards, that he urged on the siege 
of Boston. Its capture, or, if necessary, its destruction, was his 
settled objective. “Give me powder, or ice, and I will take Bos- 
ton,” was his laconic demand for the means of bombardment, 
and his assurance that, if the river would freeze, he would force 
a decisive issue by direct assault, with the means already at com- 
mand. The environment of the city was so complete that no 
substantial sortie was attempted. The double campaign into 
Canada, by Arnold through Maine, and by Montgomery toward 
Montreal, was made while adequate forces inclosed Boston, and 
its garrison could only draw aid from England itself. It had been 
ordered by Congress, and was supported by Washington, only 
upon the most positive assurance that the Canadians were ready 
to strike, and that, if delivered, they would maintain themselves. 
These diversions, so disastrous in themselves and in the subse- 
quent depletion of his army, were strategically sound under other 
conditions, but an irresponsible people failed to support the army 
of deliverance, and failure was unavoidable. From that time 
forward, however strongly urged by Congress in the interest of 
France, every proposition for a Canadian campaign was success- 
fully opposed by Washington. 
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On the 10th of October, General Howe relieved General Gage, 
and intimated his estimate of the peril to the Crown by form- 
ally assuming command “ over all the Atlantic colonies, from 
Nova Scotia to West Florida.” Congress increased the army 
before Boston to nearly twenty-four thousand men, established a 
navy, and caught glimpses of the war beyond. Washington 
determined to free himself from local fastenings, so that he 
might make his head-quarters, general depot, and base at New 
York. Howe was reénforced December 31st, 1775. Within a 
week, Washington learned that Clinton would make an expedi- 
tion by sea. General Charles Lee, then in Connecticut, but 
ordered to New York to place it in a condition of defense, 
reached that city just as Clinton anchored off Sandy Hook. A 
semi-armed neutrality existed between Governor Tryon and the 
people. The proposed measures of defense were real acts of 
war against Great Britain; but although “authorized to burn 
cities that refused submission,” Clinton sailed southward. Wash- 
ington acted just in time to save New York. 

The continuing siege of Boston was mostly memorable for 
the activity of the American commander-in-chief and the sub- 
ordination of the army to discipline and duty. There “had been 
one single freeze, and some pretty good ice,” but a council of 
war opposed an assault. At last, suddenly, and, as ever, success- 
ful when acting freely, Washington planned and executed the 
occupation of Dorehester Heights, and Boston fell. The British 
army left on the 17th of March. On the 18th, General Heath 
was started for New York with infantry and artillery. On the 
23d, when the British actually put to sea, the entire army, less a 
police garrison, followed. Dispatches to Governor Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, and to the local authorities of New York and New 
Jersey, announced the next field of conflict, while such careful 
itineraries were marked out by Washington himself that he 
knew the daily progress of his advancing columns. On the 22d 
of April, he was required by Congress to send Thompson, 
Greaton, Patterson, Bond, and Poor, and on the 26th to send 
Sullivan, Reid, Wayne, and Irving, to Canada. He protested 
that “by this division of forces neither army will be sufficient.” 
The waste by disease in Canada, and his inadequate force in the 
ensuing struggle at New York, confirmed his judgment. On the 
7th of July, General Howe declared “ the works at New York to 
be the first object of his attention,” while foreshadowing a move- 
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ment from Canada and the occupation of Newport as essential 
to control New England. His arrival, June 26th; that of Knyp- 
hausen, July 7th; of Admiral Howe, July 12th, and of Clinton 
and Cornwallis from the South, August lst, suggested to Wash- 
ington the increasing force at his front. He accepted the chal- 
lenge and prepared for the issue. 

The battle of Long Island followed. Howe’s superb night 
march, August 27th, by which Sullivan, before the center, and 
Stirling, before the right, of the American lines, were alike taken 
in rear and captured, brought twenty thousand British troops 
before the works. The American army, which should have had 
an equal force on Long Island, and the same in New York, “ fast 
fading away,” had a paper strength, all told, of less than twenty- 
eight thousand men. Even on the 19th, more troops had been 
sent to the northern army. Washington was compelled to guard 
fifteen miles of water-line, from King’s Bridge, along both sides 
of the Hudson; to garrison Governor's Island, and keep open his 
communications with New Jersey. As deliberately as Washing- 
ton occupied Brooklyn, to check the British advance and gain 
the moral force of overt action in defense of New York, so 
decidedly did he resolve to withdraw the garrison. The orders, 
only recently published, whereby that garrison was put under 
arms, as if to remove the sick and introduce fresh troops, but 
really to insure composure on retreat, are models in fitness, and 
their execution was masterly. The strategic stroke at Dorchester 
Heights was followed by the retreat from Brooklyn, and Europe 
accorded like praise for each. 

The British army promptly extended its right wing toward 
Hell Gate and Long Island Sound. Congress urged the retention 
of New York, but finally left all to the discretion of Washington. 
For General Howe to hold Brooklyn and the main-land above 
New York, supported by a fleet, was to command the city. For 
Washington to retain it, under such conditions, with no control 
of the main-land adjacent, was simply to occupy a prison camp, at 
the mercy of his adversary. He determined to extricate his army 
and gain freedom of action. 

As a statement of fact, Washington never emerged from a 
sore ordeal that he did not revive his command by some offensive 
return. The withdrawal and action near Harlem were not more 
creditable than the judicious location of a supply camp at White 
Plains, near to the Connecticut line, but remote from naval attack. 
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General Howe understood its value, and having detached Knyp- 
hausen to King’s Bridge, he marched for White Plains, intending 
to capture the stores, to cross to the Hudson, and thereby im- 
prison Washington below himself, as he had hoped to do before 
that officer retired from the city. It was a race of the two armies 
for White Plains. 

Washington took the upper side of the river Bronx, intrenched 
each night, skirmished duiily, reached White Plains first, and 
offered battle. Chatterton Hill, which commanded White Plains, 
was taken, but Washington gained North Castle Heights and free- 
dom of action. Assuming that “ Howe’s army was too strong to be 
idle, and must strike for Philadelphia,” he promptly entered New 
Jersey. It is difficult to find a better example of good adjust- 
ments than that which led those half-clad, half-armed troops 
from the evacuation of Boston to the so-called retreat through 
New Jersey. Retreat is a misnomer for that march. It was 
generalship. At every stage of advance, after the fall of forts 
Washington and Lee, the troops were so disposed that only the 
willful detention by Lee of his large division prevented a direct 
movement against Howe. Washington reached Trenton, seized 
all boats, held all ferries, and just when his escape seemed hope- 
less, as early as December 12th, resolved to take the offensive. 
The battle of Trenton was the blow he gave. That of Princeton 
followed, January 2d, 1777. On December 28th, he had declared 
his purpose “to drive the enemy from, or at least to the ex- 
tremity of, New Jersey.” He regarded Philadelphia, and any 
city, as an immaterial factor if he could preserve his army. It 
was bold thus to put himself between the British and New York, 
and to challenge Howe before his head-quarters. That officer 
regained New York, wrote to England for reénforcements, and 
New Jersey was delivered. Contemporaries honored these exploits. 
The “ Fabian policy,” so styled, had been enlivened by sudden 
brilliant acts, each of which was like an inspiration in its fitness, 
and a lightning stroke in its execution. Brooklyn and the retreat, 
Harlem and the withdrawal, Chatterton Hill and White Plains, 
the march through New Jersey, Trenton and Princeton, suggest 
all, and these were crowned by such art in choice of a mountain 
camp that, as at the hub of a wheel, he alike threatened the 
Hudson, communicated with New England, kept New York and 
Staten Island under alarm, and covered the capital. These were 
so clasped within easy reach that Howe could attack neither 
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without risk to his base. Clinton did, indeed, oceupy Newport, 
December 9th, but was practically ignored, while Washington 
kept his main enemy ever on the alert, avoiding, for himself, 
decisive battle, drawn into no surprise, and yet striking at every 
exposed point, to inspire his own men and wear out his foe. It 
was sound strategy. On the 21st of January Howe withdrew two 
thousand men from Newport, and declared that “there was no 
object in Connecticut for which to risk a general action.” Tryon’s 
incursion into that colony did not disturb Washington. In June 
Howe advanced to Somerset Court-house, and put the capital in 
jeopardy to force his adversary to a general action. Washington 
took post at Middlebrook, drew reénforcements from Peekskill, 
disregarded Philadelphia, skirmished actively to invite attack, 
and at Quibbleton, Scotch Plains, Westfield, Woodbridge, and 
Metuchen Meeting-house so fully eluded Howe’s efforts fo fight 
him at advantage that, on the 3d of July, that officer again re- 
tired to Staten Island and New York. The second campaign in 
New Jersey was as fruitless for British arms as was that of 1776. 

Washington first learned of Burgoyne’s movement on the 
20th of July. He expected that officer to gain New York by sea, 
as Burgoyne himself preferred thus to strengthen the New York 
garrison and make it equal to its obligations; but the activity of 
shipping in the lower bay of New York convinced Washington 
that all zones would share in the work of the next campaign. 
He strengthened posts on the Hudson and sent scouts as far as 
the Delaware capes. On the 20th of March, Lord Germaine de- 
termined upon combined movements; but General Howe held 
that “to make the capital an objective was the surest road to 
peace and the defeat of the rebel army.” Howe sailed from 
Sandy Hook July 23d, and Washington made a forced march to 
Wilmington, Del. From Howe's landing at the Head of Elk, 
August 25th, until the American army awaited battle on the 
Brandywine, every effort to crowd Washington upon the Deia- 
ware, gain his rear, and cut him off from Philadelphia, was 
foiled. The American order of battle was planned, with General 
Greene’s aid, as if the army was so disciplined as to fear no defeat. 
It was one of those occasions when even comparatively fresh 
troops, ignorant of the real danger, have been led by great com- 
manders to enterprises from which veterans might well shrink. 
Twelve thousand men were to withstand the advance of nearly 
eighteen thousand. When Howe exactly repeated the maneuvers 
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of Long Island, Washington equally well again reseued his 
army, regained Philadelphia, drew supplies, marched up the 
Schuylkill, crossed at Swede’s Ford, and at Winchester offered 
battle. The whole march demonstrated the vitality of an army 
so inspired, and the strength of the faith, wisdom, and will of its 
commander. The battle of Germantown, October 4, 1777, was 
an offensive blow, with sound methods, and the rescue of the 
army under the changing conditions of the morning fog especially 
aroused the enthusiasm of France. Couriers were at once sent 
to Spain to invoke her coéperation, and on the 12th of December 
the French minister said: “ Nothing has struck me so much as 
Washington attacking and giving battle to Howe’s army.” 

On the 4th of December General Howe led fourteen thousand 
troops to Chestnut Hill, and uncovered Philadelphia, but was 
repulsed, without enticing Washington to attempt its capture. 
Even the ordeal of Valley Forge was a training school prepara- 
tory to that firm pursuit of Clinton which induced the battle of 
Monmouth. The plan of Washington—to strike obliquely the 
prolonged line of British march, and concentrate his advancing 
columns so that a superior foree would bear upon the points 
assailed —was soldierly, but required of the immediate commander 
that will and faith in success which Charles Lee did not possess. 
Clinton received but a spent blow, and struck with vigor; but, 
as at Kipp’s Bay and Princeton, Washington arrived and threw 
himself into the hottest fight to suspend disaster. Clinton once 
more sought refuge in New York. 

The grand British plan, so complete in preparation and so 
scientific in principle, had failed. The cabinet was in advance of its 
officers, as Washington was in advance of Congress. Bennington, 
Oriskany, Saratoga, Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth 
signified progress. Washington at White Plains, no longer 
planning to avoid an urgent enemy, but how best to regain the 
few posts still held by the Crown, thus contrasts his condition 
with that of 1776: “The hand of Providence has been so con- 
spicuous that he must be worse than an infidel that lacks faith, 
and worse than wicked that has not gratitude enough to acknowl- 
edge his obligation.” Thus far no foreign aid had been furnished. 
The arrival of Count d’Estaing in July did not realize all expecta- 
tions, but General Clinton wrote to Lord Germaine, July 29th, 
that “ he might be compelled even to return to Halifax.” 

The disposition of the American army for winter quarters 
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embraced Connecticut, both banks of the Hudson, and New 
Jersey, with head-quarters at Middlebrook, thus fulfilling all 
conditions for the safety of the command and observation of the 
enemy. Cornwallis made an incursion into New Jersey, and 
depredations were committed in Westchester County, N. Y., and 
elsewhere, but such was the despondency of Clinton that, on the 
2d of December, he wrote the British Secretary of State: “Do 
not let anything be expected of one circumstanced as I am.” 

The year 1779 brought the practical transfer of operations to 
the Southern zone. Washington in vain implored Congress to 
place Greene over that command, and Gates was assigned. Tryon’s 
impotent incursion into Connecticut, the burning of Norfolk 
and Portsmouth, the capture of Stony Point, its recapture by 
Wayne and its abandonment, its re-oceupation by Clinton and 
his withdrawal, as well as from Newport, and the fruitless siege 
of Savannah, marked the year. Clinton sailed for Charleston in 
December. Washington re-adjusted his army, sent Southern 
troops to that zone, established head-quarters at Morristown, 
and held firm grasp upon the approaches to New York. The winter 
of 1780, with its severity, equally suspended the operations of 
both armies at the North, exacting the utmost vigilance of the 
American commander-in-chief to supply his army, quiet its 
groans, and keep it up to duty. The surrender of Charleston, 
May 12th, anticipated by him from the first, did not disturb his 
plans. Clinton returned to New York in June, just in time to 
aid Knyphausen’s attempt to draw Washington into a determin- 
ing action; but with the burning of Springfield the plan ended, 
as well as all operations out of New York. Rochambeau landed 
at Newport, R. I., July 10th, 1780, with six thousand troops, the 
half of a force designated by Louis XVI. to be under the per- 
sonal command of Washington. The treason of Arnold occurred. 
The American army, neither paid nor fully fed, dwindled daily, 
until it seemed as if the French alliance was to fail for want of 
American support. The battle of Camden, August 16th, not 
known to Washington until September, was offset by the glow 
of success at King’s Mountain, October 7th; but the second 
French contingent did not arrive, and, on the 20th of December, 
Washington warned Congress, in very laconic terms, that “an 
army, or State which is the theater of war, could not rub through 
another campaign as the last.” But he resolutely re-organizZed 
the army, established the basis for a permanent establishment, 
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and placed Greene in command at the South. Morgan’s victory 
over Tarleton, at Cowpens, January 17th, 1781; the battles of 
Guilford Court-house, Hobkirk Hill, and Eutaw Springs, at least 
proved the inability of the British commanders to gain general 
support from the people of the South; and with the assignment 
of Lafayette to Greene’s command, on his return from a visit to 
France, then began the immediate development of the plan by 
which Washington expected to end the war. The result con- 
firmed his faith. 

On the 18th of May, 1781, Lafayette assumed command in 
Virginia, with orders from Greene to make his reports to the com- 
mander-in-chief, direct. Washington reénforced him promptly, 
and on the 20th of May resolved, with Rochambeau, to make a 
summer campaign against the British head-quarters at New York. 
By the 6th of August, Lafayette reported “a very hopeful state 
of affairs in Virginia.” On the same date, Washington and 
Rochambeau made a demonstration in force against the head of 
New York Island, and along the Harlem as far as Hell Gate. 
Such was their pressure upon Clinton that he demanded aid from 
Cornwallis,—“ the sooner, the better,” being “threatened with a 
siege.” On the 21st the American army, and on the 25th the 
French army, crossed the Hudson River. Boats, carried on wheels, 
brick ovens commenced opposite Staten Island, fictitious plans of 
operation purposely placed within Clinton’s reach, afforded that 
officer fresh cause for alarm. The allied armies were ignorant of 
their real destination, because, said Washington, “If the impost- 
ure does not take place completely at home, it will never suffi- 
ciently sueceed abroad.” On the 30th of August, Washington 
was at Philadelphia, not missed by Clinton. His army passed 
that city September 2d, not missed by Clinton. On the 5th, 
Washington reached Chester, and learned that the Count de 
Grasse had entered the Chesapeake, and still he had not been 
missed by Clinton. On the 6th, Clinton understood all, and hur- 
riedly, but too late, promised aid to Cornwallis. 

That grasp of New Jersey fastnesses, which held supreme 
direction of operations and defeated British combinations during 
five years of war, was at last relaxed, only that it might assure 
that permanent triumph which its consummate strategy had 
made possible. On the 14th of September, Washington joined 
Lafayette. On the 17th, Cornwallis surrendered. 

The war was at an end. Against every possible obstacle, in 
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spite of small levies, searce supplies, general corruption, univer- 
sal bankruptcy, jealous subordinates, and factious politicians, 
there had been manifested, wherever Washington appeared, such 
strategical adjustments as assured the highest attainable advan- 
tages over the theater of war as a whole; such tactical action as 
made the most of the troops engaged, with no signal disaster in 
the extremest hour of peril; such prompt management of sup- 
plies as best to utilize the means furnished by Congress; such 
appliances in engineering as met emergencies, and such instrue- 
tion in minor tactics that the Continental troops proper were 
rarely at fault. Add to these that military policy, or statesman- 
ship in war, which was so clear and penetrating that Congress 
and subordinates only advanced the war as its suggestions were 
accepted as influential and paramount, and the summary seems 
complete. 

Upon such premises of fact it is affirmed that there was one 
mind, that of Washington, which absolutely penetrated all the 
signal issues of the war for American independence by its mag- 
netic foree, and from Boston to Yorktown so controlled and 
developed those issues that victory became the logical necessity 
of its philosophy and action, and made him indeed “ first in war.” 

Henry B. CaRRINGTON. 
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